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NEWS IN BRIEF 





Even’ though draftees = EF =7 DOGGONE fT, 
may no longer be required t conen mewn TONY, HITLER 


to do kitchen police duty, 
an old K. P. bugaboo has 
been licked. The 29th Di- 
vision announced that it 
will install mechanical po- 
tato peelers in its kitchens 
... © The Navy commis- 
sioned its newest destroy- 
er, the 1,630-ton Ericsson, 
five months ahead of time 


... @ The Army will buy 
110,000 acres in Virginia 
as a maneuver area in 


which to conduct continu- 
ous war games . e The 
Navy is changing sailors’ 
battle dress from white to 
less visible khaki; it will 
also paint its ships dark 
“battle gray” instead of 


light gray as in the past. . . @® Two 
recent train wrecks may have been 


caused by sabotage: one on.the Penn- 
sylvania, near Baden, Pa., ang one on 
the Erie when 125 workmen commut- 
ing to the Ravenna Arsenal, Ohio, were 
injured e The Navy has. begun 
submarine maneuvers in the Atlantic, 


. * ~ 


NATIONAL 


In Washington, Judge Charles B. 
Sears, who will preside at the San 
Francisco deportation hearing against 
Harry Bridges, West Coast labor lead- 
er, refused to delay the hearing. Told 
that time was required for the Long- 
shoreman’s Union to raise defense 
funds, Judge Sears replied, “Ill see 
that the aliens’ rights are protected” 

e Congressman Dies, calling for 
a grand jury inquiry of Bunds and 
Communist units, says he will have 
evidence ready within two months... 
e Jesse Jones of the RFC has an- 
nounced a-$5,000,000 loan for food for 
Finland e Treasury has offered 
$500,000,000 in 11 to 13 year 2% per 
cent bonds to refund an issue matur- 
ing June 15 © The OPM is pre- 
pared to put a price ceiling on such 
defense metals as aluminum, zine and 
serap iron e Treasury launches 
biggest money-raising program since 
the First World War—$15,000,000,000 
in the next 15 months—by calling for 
the sale of Government securities at 
from 10 cents to $10,000. 


*. . 


FOREIGN 


In spite of, or perhaps because of, 
a rumored Yugoslav-German pact, 
Milan Stoyadinovitch, Yugoslavian 
Nazi leader, was ‘quietly hustled over 
the border into Greece . . . @ Francis 
Aiken, Eire Defense Minister, is in 
this country to buy food and “com- 
plete equipment for an army of 200,- 
000 men” e The French have 
reportedly turned Fritz Thyssen, Ger- 
man steel magnate who was a former 
Hitler supporter but broke with him 
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Thomas in The Detroit News 


A Familiar American Scene: The Ex-Office Boy Returns on Leave 


over the war, back to the Gestapo... 
® The Germans are holding two Amer- 
ican newspapermen under arrest, one 
in Berlin and one in Paris, presumably 
as retaliation for arrests of German 
newspapermen acting as German 
agents over here . . . @© The Greeks 
have reportedly made President Roose- 
velt an honorary Greek citizen 

® Germans leave Plymouth, England, 
in ruins in an hours-long assault 
opening Hiller’s “spring offensive.” 


AMERICAS 
Honduras has expelled Christian 
Zinsser, German charge  d’affaires 


there, for intriguing against the Unit- 
ed States. Far more important than 
his title indicates, Zinsser was said to 
be the chief German agent in Central 


America . . @ Brazil has formally 
ratified the Havana Convention au- 
thorizing Pan-American administra- 


tion of threatened European posses- 
sions in the Western Hemisphere . 

e Chile is reported to be considering 
the gift of the port of Arica, a rail- 
road and a connecting strip of land 
to landlocked Bolivta. Several South 
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‘time high. 






PATHFINDER 





Bolivian attempts to get a sea ou 


* * * 


PEOPLE 


Negro singer Marian Anderson, \ 
ning the $10,000 Bok A. 
as the person who 
done the most in the 
year for Philadelphia. 
nounced that she w: 
turn it over “to assist s 
poor, unfortunate, 

nevertheless very tal 






















































people” . © The ki 
velts made this mm 
Youngest son John 


ceived an ensign’s « 
mission in the Navy 
will soon report for a 
duty. Son Franklin D., 
resigned his law office 
and was ordered into 
tive service as a Nav\ 
sign. Oldest son Jani 
captain in the Marine 
serve and now on ( | 
underwent a minor oper, ) 
tion at San Diego N 
Hosmtal . .. ..@ De 
Valley Scotty, fabulous desert « 
acter, admitted in Federal Court 
stories about his secret gold 
were “aboslutely fictitious.” He 
being sued over a grubstake cont 
by Julian Girard, New York finan F 
e At a House hearing, Navy * 
retary Frank Knox told Repres: 
lives: “I wish you were sitting w! 
I am; I would love to give you 
job and go back to my newspa 
@ Pastor Martin Niemoller, ( 
man Lutheran martyr, now in a « 
centration * camp, formally de: 
stories that he intended to join 
Catholic Church >. . © Ginger Rog: 
1940 Motion Picture Award winner, 
tains divoree from actor Lew Ay) 


7 * * 


STATES & CITIES 


More than 78 persons were ki! 
most of them in the Northwest, 
a late-winter windstorm swept a 
wave along with it. Many per: 
whose cars were blown off the h 
ways died trying to find help 
© A group of Camp Fire Girls, 
live years of research, has located | 
Arlington, Ga., a “white spring” \ 
Hernando De Soto’s expedition c 
ed 400 years ago eH. A. 
man, Chicago naval architect, rs 
warned that unless regulatory | 
ures are taken, the level of the | 
Lakes may drop four feet withi 
next 23 years. Lake Michigan, he 
has dropped four feet since 15 


* * * 


BUSINESS & LABOR 
Fleets of cargo planes are fore: 
by many as a result of-a Civil A 
nautics Board order which ma) 


prive the Railway Express Agen: j 
its air express business. Four |! 

airlines immediately formed a 

organization, Air Cargo, Inc. 

e Steel output recently hit a new |'s"! hy. 


in weekly tonnage, totaling 1,6!)4.- 
net tons, 10,000 higher than the p! 
ous .week which had been the 
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March 29, I941 


The Role of Electricity in National Defense 


ities are in sight in the electric 
r phase of the all-out effort to 
defense measures for this nation 
4 the beleaguered democracies of 
the world. The necessary electric cur- 
t is here, and is ready to expand as 
as the defense program increases 
ts demands. 

[his may truly be called the electric 
ize, The nation’s production and con- 
sumption is at an all-time high—and 
rapidly going higher. The sudden 
threat of war found no unprepared- 
ness in this field. There has been a 

idy rise in production every year 
since 1932, when total electric energy 
was 82 billion kilowatt-hours. In 1940 
it was 144 billions. For the one month 
of January last the total, including 
that produced by electric railways and 
other plants for their own use, was 
13.608,297,000 kilowatt-hours, or an 
iverage production of 438,977,000 kilo- 

itt-hours a day. And, of course, af 
hat time the big new defense-material 
plants were under construction and 

t yet calling for power. Our pro- 

tion of current is greater than that 

Germany, France and England com- 
l. 

might be well to linger long 
enough to state, for those not familiar 
' electric terms, that a kilowatt- 
is a unit of work or energy equal 
iat done by one kilowatt of power 


N° shortages, bottlenecks or prior- 


acting for one hour, It is equivalent, 
approximately, to one and one-third 
horsepower. 

“Power is the catalyst that will turn 
production capacity into essential de- 
fense materials,” declared a writer in 
Electric Light and Power, (A “cata- 
lyst,” by the way, is a substance that 
accelerates a chemical reaction by its 
mere presence). In other words, elec- 
tric current running through the de- 
fense plants will turn steel, wood, rub- 
ber, platinum and other raw materials 
into guns, planes, tanks, turbines, ex- 
plosives, chemicals and_ practically 
everything else needed to fight a war. 
Electricity is the spark that sets the 
wheels in motion and keeps them mov- 
ing. It is used in every defense plant. 
Where it does not furnish the prime 
power it is used to control the ma- 
chinery and light the premises, 


. . » New Developments 


A list of defense materials electric 
power is used to make would look like 
a dictionary. The Westinghouse Com- 
pany stated that 1940 saw 100 new de- 
velopments in the use of electric 
power. One item of potential impor- 
tance is a portable X-ray machine 
which may be set up in the field to 
locate bullets or shell fragments in 
fresh wounds. Another X-ray machine 
developed will take a picture in one- 
millionth of a second, so that guns or 





Grand Coulee Dam Harnesses America’s Second Largest River—the Columbia 
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International 


Huge Transformers at Wilson Dam 


machines may be examined in opera- 
tion, no matter how fast, and what is 
going on inside is made plain to the 
view. New and improved devices for 
guiding and landing airplanes, and for 
detecting the presence and location of 
enemy planes, are important develop- 
ments. New electric welding, employ- 
ing almost noiseless electric arcs, has 
largely replaced the clatter of the 
riveters’ air hammers and speeded up 
shipbuilding. A wind tunnel for test- 
ing model airplanes was equipped 
with a 125-ton, 40,000 horsepower elec- 
tric motor—the largest motor of its 
kind in the world. 

Here are some sample items of fight- 
ing equipment now on order at some 
of this company’s plants: Turbines and 
auxiliary equipment for marine serv- 
ice; gun equipment for the United 
States Navy; special radio equipment 
for the Government; ignitron recti- 
fiers for industrial companies working 
on defense orders; motors, brakes and 
controls for 39 cargo ships; turbine 
generators for a new powder plant; 
500 distribution and instrument trans- 
formers for shipbuilding yards; pre- 
cipitron (electrical air cleaners) for 
Army and War Department applica- 
tions; and flood lighting equipment 
for the Army, Navy and industrial 
concerns engaged in defense orders. 

Among many interesting items being 
manufactured for the defense program 
by the General Electric Company are: 
Turbosuperchargers which will main- 
tain airplane engine efficiency at high 
altitudes and provide normal pressure 
in sealed cabins; portable substations 
which can be towed by truck to where 
emergency power is needed, or where 
facilities have been destroyed; power 
plants that can be floated to the Great 
Lakes, the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and to many other places in the East 
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where need might arise at any time. 

The big hydro-electric plant at Mus- 
cle Shoals, in the T. V. A. system, is 
being utilized as an arsenal for making 
explosives. Nitrogen, the key chem- 
ical element for explosives, will be 
taken from the air, converted into am- 
monia and then into various explo- 
sives. In the last war this plant at- 
tempted to “fix” nitrogen from the air, 
but it did not work—at least, not in 
time. We were left dependent, as be- 
fore, on Chilean nitrate of soda, Now 
the old cyanamide process is being 
abandoned for a modern synthetic am- 
monia plant, which will bring the na- 
tional capacity to 540,000 metric tons 
of nitrogen a year. Another source of 
ammonia is the by-product from coke 
ovens. A second plant at Muscle 
Shoals produces ammonium nitrate, 
which is mixed with T, N. T., the “best 
all-round explosive.” 

Another defense assignment to the 
T. V. A. was to produce. more power 
to make aluminum—and right there is 
the nearest thing to a bottleneck in the 
power picture. There was a tremend- 
ous increase in the demand for alum- 
inum. A new dam and a steam plant 
were prescribed, together with new 
generators at existing dams. The 
power will no doubt be there when 
the Aluminum Company of America 
and the Reynolds Metal Company 
complete their new plants. 


. .. World’s Biggest Dam 


Which brings us to “the world’s 
largest group of power sources under 
single control,” the Bureau of Reclam- 
ation with the Bonneville Administra- 
tion, responsible, among other plants, 
for the Grand Coulee. Here in this 
Northwest natural power area the two 
big aluminum-making companies are 
erecting huge plants to supplement 
those in the Tennessee Valley, At the 
end of 1940 the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion had 25 power plants in operation 
with an installed generating capacity 
of 871,712 kilowatts annually. New 
installation, rapidly being placed, is 
expected to bring the Bureau’s pro- 
gram to 40 plants with a capacity 
of 4,163,342 kilowatts, Boulder Dam, 
one of the three largest units, today 
accounts for 705,000 kilowatts, which 
will grow to practically 1,000,000 
when three new generators are added. 

The Grand Coulee Dam, “largest 
power plant in the world,” has just 
been put in service, and is counted on 
to produce ultimately 1,974,000 kilo- 
watts or 2,475,000 horsepower an- 
nually. Three tremendous generators 
of 108,000 kilowatt capacity each— 
Jargest in the world—are being in- 
stalled. They are being placed in pits 
five stories deep. 

Just a word about this world’s big- 
gest dam, which is primarily a project 
for irrigation, flood control, river reg- 
ulation and navigation improvements 
in the second largest river run-off in 
the United States, This “largest struc- 
ture yet erected by man” is across 
the Columbia River 90 miles west of 
Spokane, just below the head of the 


(Continued on page 16) 











THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Just Fishing 


Dropping a super-mediation board 
into the defense set-up, President 
Roosevelt almost simultaneously drop- 
ped his papers and pen and started for 
a fishing cruise in Southern waters to 
“get some sunshine.” White House 
correspondents had commented on his 
worn look after the long strain he had 
been under, setting up the defense 
program. 

But even the fishing trip was not 
destined to be all play and relaxation. 
The program called for a stop to in- 
spect the new Naval Aviation Train- 
ing School at Jacksonville, Fla., before 
embarking at Port Everglades on the 
yacht Potomac, which had machine 
guns mounted fore and aft. Radio and 
courier planes were ready to keep the 
President in touch with Washington, 





International 


The Roosevelts: Two-in-One Celebration 
and on the two convoying destroyers, 
watching day and night, were the in- 
evitable reporters ready to question 
about world affairs. Moreover, the 
President went prepared to rush back 
to Washington at a moment’s notice, 
should a crisis develop. In the fish- 
ing party were Secretary of Interior 
Harold Ickes, Attorney General Rob- 
ert Jackson, Harry Hopkins and the 
White House physician, Adm, Ross T. 
McIntyre. 

In dedicating the great neW Nation- 
al Gallery of Art in the nation’s cap- 
ital (see page 11) President Roosevelt 
had a historical stage setting such as 
seldom comes to a President. He him- 
self compared it with the celebration 
of the completion of the Capitol dome 
in 1863. Launching a new and magnifi- 
cent institution déStined to serve and 
influence all future generations of 
Americans, Mr. Roosevelt contrasted 
the troubled present with the “greater 
and more richly living future” in which 
the Gallery will play its part. 

Quoting Lincoln’s words of 78 years 
ago, “If the people see the Capitol go- 
ing on, it is a sign we intend the Union 


. 
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shall go on,” the President said j 
nation-wide broadcast that the ac: 
ance of this work of today was “t, 
sert the purpose of the peopl 
America that the freedom of th: 
man spirit and human mind. .,. : 
not be utterly destroyed.” 

As the President spoke, he w 
green carnation in recognition o 
Patrick’s Day, and by his side 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who had flown 
from a Florida vacation to help . 
brate the anniversary of that St. | 
rick’s Day 36 years before, wh« 
the arm of her uncle, Theodore Ri: 
velt, she advanced to the altar to 
come the bride of Franklin D. Rx 
velt. The President and the First | 
observed the anniversary with a 
dinner at the White House, 

Other developments in the P: 
dent’s busy week included these: 

e Col. Wm. J. Donovan who, as 
President’s personal representa! 


traveled 25,000 miles in European a 


African countries observing war « 
ditions, made his report to the W 
House. He said he had learned so 
thing he “hoped would be valual! 

e Mr. Roosevelt received a fina! 
port from Laughlin Currie, who 
studied conditions in China for |! 
It was expected to lead to increa 
aid to that country, 

@ The President took a persona! 
terest in the arrest of American 
paper correspondents in Germany 
France and directed the State De; 
ment to investigate. 

e Announcement from the \ 
House that Congress would be as 
this spring to broaden the social 
curity program so as to bring in ; 
eral millions now excluded from 
benefits, was a disappointment to | 
body. Members saw their hope f 
summer vacation wane rapidly. 

® Acting on the advice of Secret 
of State Hull, the President nam: 
committee of three to find method 
co-ordinating the many and con!) 
ing relief campaigns being condu 
in this country for war suffer 
abroad. Head of the committe: 
Joseph E. Davies, former ambas: 
to Russia. 

@ According to White House S: 
tary Stephen Early, the Presid 
public pledge of ever-increasing a 
the Democracies “until our victo! 
won” brought the best public reac! 
of all his speeches. 


Aid: Speed Now 


Speaking to the nation and to 
world, President Roosevelt called 
a united and total effort to make ! 
nation the arsenal of democracy, 
proclaimed the watchword of “SP 
and speed now.” 

The President announced the pol! 





“by popular demand,” of “unqualific’ 


all out aid to Brita 
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immediate, 
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Greece, China, and for all the govern- 
ments in exile whose homelands are 
emporarily occupied by the aggres- 
sors.” This, he warned, will entail 
sacrifices, inconveniences, harder la- 
bor, Jonger hours, less profits and 
higher taxes, but he appealed for unity 
and speed until “total victory has been 
von.” Applause was quickest and 
loudest when he said “unnecessary 
strikes” should not obstruct the pro- 
gram. 

The address, delivered at a dinner 
of the White House Correspondents 
\ssociation, was broadcast to the na- 

mn by the three major radio net- 
vorks, and rebroadcast in 14 foreign 
inguages, including those of all Ger- 

in-occupied nations. British, Greeks 

id others defending, or preparing to 

fend, their homelands, heard prom- 
ises of immediate and continued aid in 

e form of ships, planes, food, guns 

1d supplies of all kinds. Occupied 

itions were encouraged to hope for 
chance to strike for their liberation. 

Facing the $7,000,000,000 aid pro- 

am for Britain and the other De- 

ocracies (see col. 2), Director Wil- 
liam Knudsen, of the Office of Produc- 

in Management, called for a 60 per 

nt inerease in the country’s skilled 

anpower. “Nothing short of the prac- 

al limit of our available productive 
capacity is sufficient for the defense 
iob we have now undertaken,” he de- 

ired to a conference of labor and in- 
dustrial leaders in the vital metal 
rades industry. 

lo train new workers, while keep- 
ng up production in the armament 
plants, a “Training Within Industry” 

ction of the Labor Division of the 
Defense Advisory Commission was 
created. This service will help em- 
ployers in planning and organizing 

eir plants and establishing a system 

apprenticeship for up-grading of 
rkers and development of super- 
sors. 

Regional offices of Training Within 
industry have been set up in 22 indus- 

al centers, to be in easy reach of 

inufacturers. Director Knudsen 
sed unemployed workmen to regis- 
at the 1,500 local offices of state 
employment services, where their 
ialifications would be noted and 
ir services made available, “Several 
llion additional people must be 
ed,” Mr. Knudsen declared. 
Probably the first form of aid to go 
ross Mr. Roosevelt’s “bridge of 
ps” will be a consignment of sub- 
rine chasers, motor torpedo craft, 
converted yachts for close-to- 
re operation against U-boats and 
face raiders. Secretary of the Navy 

x admitted the supply is limited, 
t said orders for 115 of these “mos- 
to” boats in the past year assure 

ual “assembly line” output. He 

) revealed that the British request 

present repair of their ships in 
erican navy.yards is under con- 
leration, It was figured that 150 
pS in the Great Lakes are small 
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From The New York Times 
John Bull Sees A Cheering Light 


enough to be taken through the present 
St. Lawrence waterway, if they can be 
spared. 

Another item ready to move is food, 
for which, with industrial products, 
$1,350,000,000 was allocated in the 
$7,000,000,000 aid bill. Surplus food- 
stuffs are in Government warehouses 
and now available. The President 
named Agricultural Secretary Claude 
Wickard and Surgeon General Thomas 
Parran to compile a list of what is 
needed including vitamins. The Brit- 
ish want the food in concentrated 
form, to save shipping room. 





Congress: Big Money 

With the lop-sided majority of 336 
to 55 the House passed the $7,000,000,- 
000 appropriation to aid Britain and 
the Democracies —just seven days 
after receiving it, and without a single 
change. “Help Britain survive,” “Don’t 
hamstring the President,” shouted the 
leaders, and big majorities responded 
promptly by crushing every amend- 
ment offered. A handful of opponents 
tried vainly to scale down the sum, 
revise allocation of the funds and in- 
sert various extraneous provisions, in- 
cluding anti-strike acts. The Presi- 
dent’s plea for speed prevailed. 

In this fight, party lines were for- 
gotten, Republicans voting for the 
measure more than two to one. The 55 
negative votes were cast by 45 Repub- 
licans, six Democrats, three Progres- 
sives and one American Labor. The 
Senate received the bill with its 
sleeves rolled up, ready to emulate the 
speed of the House. 

In the meantime, both houses 
promptly passed the record $3,446,- 
000,000 supply bill for the Navy in the 
next fiscal year, the Senate adding 
$364,500 to the measure. One major 
provision is for the construction of 
six battle-cruisers at about $70,000,000 
each. Appropriation bills being the 
order of the day, the House granted 
$150,000,000 more for defense housing, 
after the more economically minded 
succeeded in eliminating proposed 


‘the new buildings. 


electric refrigerators and ranges for 


Fearing big losses of appropriated 
money through sabotage by criminal 
aliens and subversive elements, the 
House judiciary committee came up 
with an administration bill to deport 
such ‘of these as can be deported and 
put the others in detention up to 15 
months, Chairman Dies, of the Un- 
American Activities Committee, con- 
tinued to call for action against fifth 
columnists and charged that the key 
strike in the Harvill plant in Cali- 
fornia, holding up airplane production, 
was led by a Communist, Kenneth Eg- 
gert, sent there for the purpose, 

—_—_—— o> oe 


The Strike Problem 


A major operation to solve the strike 
problem in defense industry was per- 
formed by the President in the ap- 
pointment of an 11-man super media- 
tion board, a sort of supreme court of 
last resort, representing employees, 
employers and the public. 

Heading the board is Clarence A. 
Dykstra, Director of Selective Service 
and President of the University of 
Wisconsin. The two other “disinter- 
ested persons representing the pub- 
lic” are W. H. Davis, New York at- 
torney, and Frank P, Graham, Presi- 
dent of the University of North Caro- 
lina. C. I. O. labor members are 
Philip Murray, that organization's 
president, and Thomas Kennedy, while 
the A. F. of L. is represented by its 
secretary, George Meany and George 
M. Harrison. Employer representa- 
tives are Cyrus Ching of U. S. Rubber 
Co.; Roger D. Lapham of the Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Co.; Eugene 
Meyer, Publisher of Washington Post, 
and Walter C. Teagle of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. 

The super board will take up strikes 
other Federal conciliation services fail 
to handle; will hold hearings, pro- 
vide for arbitration, call on the NLRB 
to hold plant elections if needed, and 
appeal to public opinion as a last re- 
sort. The board is a part of the OPM, 
which will furnish the expert aid need- 
ed. It was approved by A. F. of L. 
President Green, but was merely ac- 
cepted by C. I. O. officials who ex- 
pressed opposition. 

The coming of the President’s su- 
per mediation board found about 30 
strikes going in the field of War De- 
partment orders alone, and increasing 
at a rapid rate. January saw a loss of 
150,211 man-days; February’s loss was 
468,855, and March’s approached 600,- 
000. Worst of all were “key strikes” 
not only tying up the local plant but 
causing stoppages in several related 
ones. For instance, a strike at the 
Harvill Aircraft Die Casting Co., in 
California, involving only 421 workers 
directly affected seven leading aircraft 
plants depending on that company for 
special die castings. Three California 
strikes, declared Merrill C. Meigs, in 
charge of aircraft for the OPM, “will 
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definitely hold up production of a ma- 
jor part of our airplanes.” 

A sore spot in the strike picture was 
the Allis-Chalmers plant at Milwaukee, 
kept idle since Jan, 22—over the 
closed shop issue—in spite of contin- 
ued efforts by the OPM and the De- 
partment of Labor’s Conciliation ser- 
vice. This plant makes powder ma- 
chinery, and the new Radford plant in 
Virginia (see “Defense,” col. 2) can 
now go on only one-fourth capacity 
for want of that machinery. The 
Navy’s destroyer program was also 
held up by this strike. 

An example of an obstinate strike 
for a trivial reason was at Wright 
Field, Dayton, O., specifically con- 
demned by the President some time 
ago. The strike of A. F. of L. men 
started when the War Department in- 
sisted that five C. I. O. electricians be 
permitted to complete an electrical 
installation. After three weeks of tie- 
up, the Department was reported on 
the verge of taking over the whole 
construction work. This could be done 
under the “draft industry” clause of 
the Selective Service Act. 

A show of force was actually re- 
sorted to at the Vanadium Corpora- 
tion plant near Pittsburgh, where vital 
steel alloys were made. After five 
weeks state police aided in removal 
from the plant through picket lines 
material needed by defense industries. 
Strikers had previously denied the re- 
quest of Sidney Hillman, Associate Di- 
rector of OPM, to allow the completed 
alloys to be taken ott. This “outlaw 
strike” was called against recom- 
mendations by national officials of the 
Cc. I. O. on the ground that six non- 
union plant guards had been hired. 

Causing more jitters than any 
strike in effect was the one looming in 
the bituminous coal field, where fuel 
is produced for many defense and do- 
mestic industries. In New York, 
where nearly a million persons were 
set afoot by the big bus strike, John L. 
Lewis demanded an increase from $6 
to $7 a day for his 450,000 United 
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Not Keeping the Home Fires Burning 
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Murray Accepted with Opposition 


Miners, plus several other concessions, 
Operators held that the business could 
not stand it, and neither side showed 
signs of yielding. 

As strikes spread in nearly all phases 
of the defense industry, on ever more 
varied pretexts and demands, there 
was a gradual stiffening of public 
opinion and official attitude. Reme- 
dies were proposed from many 
sources, most of them embracing fact- 
finding, mediation and a “cooling off” 
period. Some were more radical, such 
as Government seizure and operation, 
and use of troops to keep plants open. 
But there was general acquiescence in 
labor’s right to bargain collectively, 
and even to strike—when that action 
was justifiable. 





Defense: Costs 


Counting the $7,000,000,000 to .aid 
Britain and the other Democracies, the 
appropriations made, authorized and 
recommended for the present fiscal 
vear, and the fiscal year of 1941-42 will 
reach a total of about $39,000,000,000. 
That is big money. But it is only the 
start of the defense program. 

Actual disbursements from the first 
of July last to the first of March were 
about $3,000,000,000. It is estimated 
that, excluding the $7,000,000,000 aid 
item, a total of $6,500,000,000 will be 
spent during the current fiscal -year, 
and some $11,000,000,000 in the fiscal 
year beginning next July 1. This will 
leave more than $14,500,000,000 to be 
used in later years. 

An important point to be considered 
is that all this money will be spent in 
this country, except for the purchase 
of a few strategic materials not found 
here. Many billions of dollars will be 
added to the national income; indus- 
trial activity and employment will rise 
io new high levels. At the same time 
public relief burdens, incident to un- 
employment, will be greatly reduced. 

The big question now looming is 
how we shall pay the bill and avoid 
inflation—which means letting our fi- 
nances get entirely out of hand. The 


trend of income payments in recent 
months indicates a national income for 
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this year of $79,000,000,000—a gain o{ 
$5,000,000,000 over last year. Forth- 
right financiers advocating a pay-as- 
we-go system point out that a straight 
tax of 10 per cent on all income wou)c 
put us on practically a cash basi 

Conservatives answer that this wou)! 


disrupt our economic system, ani! 
argue that future taxpayers shoul 


bear a part, as they will reap a lar 
part of the benefits. Secretary of th 
Treasury Morgenthau suggests paying 
two-thirds now and borrowing | 
rest. At any rate, a larger flow of re) 
nue must be started, and that prob) 
is now making Treasury Officials sw: 

Meanwhile, new developments in | 
defense program included these: 

e The President surprised Congr 
with a signed agreement with Cana 
for a St. Lawrence River seaway a 
power project as a “vital necessity’ 
defense. A great shipbuilding ind 
try on the Great Lakes and power < 
velopment of more than 2,000,000 ki 
watts were named as objectives. J 
project will cost $400,000,000 (half 
be paid by the United States) a: 
take about four years—if Congress a 
proves (in 1934 the Senate rejected 
similar St. Lawrence treaty). 

@ There was an enthusiastic ded 
cation program at Radford, Va., up: 
the opening there, three months ahead 
of time, of the $44,000,000 plant 
make smokeless powder at the rate 
300,000 pounds a day. Undersecreta 
of War Patterson praised it for bein: 
the first of the Army’s new muniti: 
plants to start production. 

e With new big orders to Genera! 
Motors and the Ford Company for aii 
plane parts, OPM Director Willia 
Knudsen reported that Army and Na 
contracts placed amounted to nea! 
$13,000,000,000. “Things will begin | 
roll” in the next three or four month 
he said. Bethlehem Stee] has the lar: 
est amount of contracts, totaling mo 
than a billion dollars. Knudsen a! 
reported a spurt in the production 
high-powered airplane engines, ! 
called the “Ruether Plan” for p! 
production impractical, 

saat ain 


Americana— 


Tootle-o-o: Meyer Angenbraum 
New York City laundry trucker, io: 
ed his horn to attract the attentio 
a $2 debtor of two years’ standii 
The debtor disappeared, Patrolma: 
Dunn gave the trucker a ticket and | 
judge fined him $2 for disturbing 1 
peace. 

7 * * 

R. F. D.: A Wichita man extracted 
piece of paper from the mouth of ! 
hen; attached was a string tied to 4 
kernel of corn.. On the paper v 
written, “Please keep your chickens 
home.” 

* * * 

Finesse: According to a report, sil\ 
finger bowls by the carload have be: 
ordered by the Navy for officers’ m: 
on board ship (rough seas in bad 
weather won’t break ’em). 
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Balkans: Hand Called 


Yugoslavia may finally ascend the 
German gallows, to dangle beside 
those other grotesque effigies of na- 
tions, Rumania and Bulgaria, But the 

er week the Yugoslavs felt like men 

srieved. For the Yugoslavs, who 
pise the Italians and dread the Ger- 
ns, saw a glimmering hope that 

y would not be forced to join the 

But the Yugoslavs appeared to be 

way in, A few weeks ago when 
vent Prince Paul told his cabinet 
ight have to sign an Axis pact, five 
bers immediately offered their 
signations, warning that the coun- 
would be on the brink of revolu- 
if Yugoslav leaders signed “even 
linner check” in Germany. Tall, 
sh Serbian peasants flocked to join 
irmy. The country felt an upsurge 
strength and patriotism as British 
ops were reported landing in 
ce, and as President Roosevelt 
ide his Lease-Lend Law speech. 

But Prince Paul, his Premier Cvet- 
kovitch and Foreign Minister Cincar- 
Markoviteh, fearing German might, 

yntinued to seek for a “middle way.” 
\s Germans in Belgrade jubilantly 

licted that Yugoslavia would be in 
Axis before the month’s end, it 
s rumored that Prince Paul had de- 
d on his “middle way.”  Provi- 
s of a projected Yugoslav-German 
were said to include permission 
Germany to transport war supplies 
» hospital trains through Yugo- 
i. and to “harmonize” Yugoslavia’s 
omic policies with her own, But 
sslavia, it was said, would not 
to join the Axis, or permit Ger- 
troops to enter the country. Yugo- 

a could remain “neutral.” 
this was the real nature of the 
Hitler would be half-way into 
Yugoslavia—and in most other coun- 
s on which he has worked, half- 
has soon become all the way. 
it effect the pact would have on 
‘e.and Turkey, no man could tell. 
influential Turkish newspaper, 
ommented that if Yugoslavia “re- 
German aggression, Turkey . will 








Berryman in The Washington Star 
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Duce Has @ Warning for His Fuehrer 


WAR ABROAD 








fulfill her obligations by aiding Greece 
and Yugoslavia effectively.” Turkey’s 
President Inonu, in a message to Hit- 
ler, was reported to have replied with 
a diplomatic “no” to Hitler’s suggestion 
that Germany protect Turkey. British 
war material was said to be pouring 
into Turkey as Turkish Marshal Fevzi 
Cakmak met with Yugoslay War Min- 
ister Gen. Peter Pesitch. Turkey’s For- 
eign Minister Sukru Saracoglu was re- 
ported to have gone to Crete to con- 
sult with Anthony Eden, while Greek, 
Turkish and British officers held staff 
consultations, 

It was also reported that Russia 
was strengthening both Yugoslavia 
and Turkey against German demands. 
Marshal Semeon Timoshenko was 
said to be in Bessarabia with growing 
Russian forces, while the Germans 
sent divisions back to the Pruth River 
line held by Rumanians, 


...A Greek Party 


Meantime, the Greeks had been giv- 
ing a party for Dictator Mussolini, 
who reportedly spent a week in per- 
son with his forces in Albania. The 
gifts with which the Greeks surprised 
Il Duce were casualties put at between 
30,000 and 50,000 -Italians, as the 
Greeks smashed a tremendous week- 
long offensive, In a special order of 
the day, General Alexander Papagos 
told his armies: “The enemy effort has 
been crushed, your will remains in- 
flexible and your faith in victory re- 
mains unshakeable.” The Greeks said 
Mussolini went home “leaving his 
army to lick its wounds.” 

The British forces reportedly landed 
at five ports in Greece, included vet- 
erans of both Africa and Flanders— 
the latter, men who insisted they had 
not been defeated but had never had 
a chance to fight. If they clash with 
the Reichswehr, lined up 240,000 
strong on the Greek border, both sides 
will be taking large chances. The Ger- 
mans had protected their Yugoslav 
flank, but still did not have permission 
to use the broad Vardar Valley road 
of conquest. The British chance an- 
other Norway, but one in which they 
may lose more men and equipment. 
But this time it was different in one 
respect. Though the Balkans seemed 
headed inevitably for battle, it would 
be one which Britain had*forced on 
Germany. This time it is Hitler who 
wants to stand pat, his enemies who 
are doing the calling. 

In his “answer” to President Roose- 
velt, Adolf Hitler said Italy had “borne 
the brunt of the whole power of Brit- 
ish attack,” but that German forces 
“will resume their share of the load.” 
Many an observer believed that in this 
sentence Hitler had admitted his 
weakness as a commander. The Ital- 
ian reverses, which he passively per- 
mitted, were almost as much his fault 
as Mussolini’s. They were both in a 








International 


Inonu Sent a Diplomatic “No” 


e . : . 
hole from which Hitler had to extri- 
cate them at great risks. 

———_ +> —_ __-__ -__—_ 


. . « Lloyd’s on Shipping 

The first of Britain’s needs which 
President Roosevelt itemized in his 
speech on the Lease-Lend Law (sée 
page 4) was ships. Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don immediately confirmed the need 
for ships during what First Lord. of 
the Admiralty A, V. Alexander always 
calls “The Battle of the Atlantic.” 
Lloyd’s revealed that in 18 months of 
war, Britain and her allies have lost 
4,962,257 tons of shipping. 

It is less than half the German 
claims of 9,000,000 tons of British 
shipping alone sunk. But, on the other 
hand, it is more than twice the 
2,028,140 tons lost by Britain during 
the first 30 months of the First World 
War. In a recent speech, Alexander 
warned of worse to come—“launch- 
ing of the most ruthless attacks by a 
very powerful enemy.” They could be 
“faced with courage and fortitude,” 
he said, “because of the remaining fac- 
tors.” These were Britain’s better 
preparation now, than last June, and 
ihe Lease-Lend Law, which Churchill 
called “a new Magna Charta.” 

In a speech to high officials at 
Berlin, Hitler himself obliquely made 
it plain that he considers the war 
now a race between blitzkrieg and 
American production, when he pro- 
claimed: “No power and no support 
coming from any part of the world 
will change the outcome of this bat- 
tle.” There were some hints that in- 
stead of invasion, Germany might 
seek to win simply by sinking every 
ship approaching the British Isles, and 
by making their ports useless for 
ships which did slip through. This 
was the significance of a series of 
smashing attacks on the remaining 
big west coast ports of Liverpool, 
Cardiff, Bristol and Glasgow. 

But Britons had their own an- 
swers. Using “new and more power- 
ful bombers,” the .R. A. F. struck at 
German industrial centers night after 
night, giving Berlin its first air raid 
since December 20. New anti-air- 
craft devices and night fighters took 
an increasing toll of German raiders. 
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First Lord Alexander Greets the King 


The British figured they were bring- 
ing down one out of 25 night raid- 
ers, and said that when the ratio 
reached one in 10 they will have 
beaten the night raider as they have 
the mass day raids, 

Meantime, Britain buckled down 
earnestly to war production. Labor 
Minister Ernest Bevin issued an order 
for all women 20 and 21, and all men 
40 and 41, to register for labor con- 
scription. The labor army can be 
sent anywhere for any war-essential 
work in which it is needed. Bevin in- 
dicated that this first draft was only 
the beginning. 

The British and American govern- 
ments between them were reportedly 
hammering out the question of food 
for France, to meet French Vice Pre- 
mier Darlan’s threat to run the Brit- 
ish blockade with the French Navy. 
The Churchill government was said 
to have insisted, as ifs first requisite 
for relaxing the blockade, that either 
a British or American government 
commission control the food distribu- 
tion to see that none of it reaches 
German hands or benefits Germany. 





... Africa: Berbera Revisited 


From a British warship a small skiff 
was lowered. Four men rowed ashore 
through the morning twilight to locate 
a landing beach. Finally their signals 
flashed. Aboard the British naval unit 
the iron muzzles of guns lifted, scent- 
ing their kill, As the sky paled to 
dawn, all hell broke loose in Italian- 
held Berbera, capital and port of Brit- 
ish Somaliland. Shells plumped and 
exploded. Tall, disciplined Somali 
troops stormed into the town. , Within 
a few hours the British had recap- 
tured the town, lost seven months ago, 
and had gouged another chunk out of 
Mussolini’s brief-lived East African 
empire. 

In Cairo, the Middle East command 
gave out the final score on the Italian 
Somaliland campaign as 31,000 Ital- 
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ians killed or captured. Some Britons 
optimistically thought East Africa 
would be “cleaned up” by April 1. 
That appeared to be a large order; but 
there seemed little doubt that Musso- 
lini’s East Africa—Eritrea, Somaliland 
and Ethiopia—would be entirely in 
the British bag louag before the Ethi- 
opian rains begin in June. 

There were hints that the British 
might move in on Asmara, capital of 
Eritrea, the same way by taking its 
port of Massawa, without waiting to 
crush the inland fortress of Cheren. 
At Cheren, where the British cap- 
tured several important heights, the 
Italians have put on their only heroic 
resistance of the war. In a counter- 
attack at Cheren the Italians lost Brig. 
Gen. Orlando Lorenzini. 

British and Ethiopian forces contin- 
ued to cut steadily through Ethiopia. 


.One column was at the gates of Jig- 


jiga, only 50 miles from Harar, which 
guards the Addis Ababa-Jibuti rail- 
road. Another from the Sudan had 
reached Debra Markos, 135 miles 
north of Addis Ababa. The Ethiopians 
themselves had taken Javello, 100 
miles north of the Kenya border, leav- 
ing Nighelli as the only Italian strong 
point in this sector. 


... Orient: Axis Presents? 


The first important stop on Yosuke 
Matsuoka’s journey to Berlin was at 
the small Japanese town of Yamada. 
There the Foreign Minister knelt be- 
fore the shrine of the Sun Goddess— 
a rite performed only when important 
matters are afoot. After this ceremony 
the headline loving Foreign Minister 
bubbled to reporters: 

“Thirteen (it was March 13) is. my 
lucky day as it was Woodrow Wil- 
son’s,” he jubilated. “I have been 
through a whirlwind of official duties. 
Now I have some leisure and am tak- 
ing this trip to Europe . . . The Japa- 
nese nation is looking forward to 
what presents I will bring back. My 
biggest presents will be the results of 
my conversations with Adolf Hitler.” 
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A British Idea of Axis Strategy 
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Actually Yosuke Matsuoka’s tri; 
one of exploration, and the prese: 
he gives or receives may have 
direst consequences for the Japan« 
He is going in an attempt to learn w! 
Germany’s chances are against Brit: 
and whether Japan can risk war 
Britain and the United States. 
turn, Hitler and Mussolini who h 
been making dark threats that 
Lease-Lend Law will involve Ame: 
in a fight with Japan, will try to 
Matsuoka to a promise that Japan » 
tie up the U. S. Fleet, preventing 
from ever being used to protect 
“bridge of ships” between Americ) 
and Britain. 

Some Japanese papers were alre: 
hinting at some such action. 
newspaper Asahi, for instance, af! 
printing an interview with Matsuoka 
obtained just before he crossed 
Siberian border, declared: “Ja, 
Germany and Italy should discuss 
crete methods for political, econo 
and military cooperation—for that 
the only way to prevent the Un 
States from committing the folly 
taking part in the European war. 

Bold action has always been in \) 
suoka’s line. In Tokyo it was rep 
ed that as a prerequisite for action. 
Matsuoka would insist on two things. 
First, a settlement of the “China 
cident”; for Japan is getting nowly 
in China, but almost weekly maki 
“voluntary withdrawals” from s: 
tions the army cannot hold agai 
guerillas.. And second, on which | 
first hinges, a German-arranged agre: 
ment with Soviet Russia. Significa 
ly, Matsuoka was schediled to slop 
over in Russia for two days on 
way to Berlin. 

The Japanese would be a lot | 
pier if they knew exactly what 
United States planned to do in a |! 
East crisis. Washington was pn 
But there were straws in the Pacili ) 
wind, aside from the President’s s))c- | 
cific pledge to aid China. An Ame! | 
ican flotilla of two light cruisers and 
four destroyers sailed into Aukland, | 
New Zealand, for “an informal 
of three days.” A few days later 
other flotilla of two heavy cruisers and 
five destroyers turned up for a simila! 
visit at Svdney, Australia, 


War Sidelights— 


e A story of dud-bombs dro; 
on England containing notes | 
workers in German held territo! 
saying, “We do our bit,” was equa 
by an Atlantic skipper’s story of |! 
Germans hurling nine bombs al !)'s | 
ship and not one exploding. 





e Because of war shortages of [10 
Italian housewives must now retu'! 
empty tin cans much like Ameri: 
leave empty bottles for the milkme 


® British sanitation authorities ha 
found incidents of children and infi! 
persons remaining in air raid shelter 
and dugouts for weeks and months 
a time. : 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


“Dressed” Snowflakes 


No two snowflakes are ever exactly 
alike. Studies of the crystal forms 
ire fascinating both for adults and 
children. But few persons or schools 
have had the equipment for making 
enlarged photographs of the flakes. 
Now, however, Vincent J. Schaefer, 
of the General Electric Research 
Laboratory, has revealed a method by 
which snowflakes can be preserved 
as easily as pressed flowers. His 
nethod should provide fascinating 
projects for school work next winter. 

\ perfect, permanent cast of a snow- 
flake can be obtainedy Mr. Schaefer 

plains in Science, by coating it with 
, drop of a solution of Formvar, a 
ransparent plastic resin often used 
for electric insulation, When the 
drop dries it leaves a film about eight 
one-hundred-thousandths of an inch 
thick which preserves the snowflake 
in exact detail for microscopic study. 
Mr. Schaefer describes how a snow- 
flake can thus be “pressed.” 

“A strip of velvet or other dark 
material fastened to a board or table, 

few glass microscope slides, a tooth- 
pick or wire and a weak solution of a 
suitable resin are all the equipment 
necesary,” he says. “The only other 
essential is an occasional snow flurry.” 

“As soon as a suitable flake is ob- 
served on the dark background, a 
drop of solution is placed on the glass 
slide with a toothpick or wire, and the 
flake is lifted with the same tool and 
placed in contact with the drop. The 
lution should wet the flake com- 
pletely.” A second drop may be added 
n top if the flake is large, After the 

lution has wet the flake, it soon 
evaporates, “leaving the snowflake en- 
cased within a shell of resin.” The 
snowflake cast may be protected by 
covering with glass, resin or other 
transparent material, 

\ one per cent solution of poly- 
vinol formal resin, designated as 
Formvar 15-95, dissolved in ethylene 
lichloride and cooled below freezing 

found to produce excellent re- 
is,” Mr. Schaefer adds. 











Pregnancy Test 


the several tests currently used 

determine early pregnancy, most 

lve injecting secretions from the 

| nt into laboratory animals — 

mice, or the small fish called 

‘lings. Now Drs, F. H, Falls, V. 

\. Freda and H. H. Cohen, of Uni- 

ty of Illinois Medical College, 

developed a skin test for preg- 

y that shows results within a 
er of hours, 

_ To determine pregnancy, the three 

is scientists inject into the skin 

‘the forearm a salt solution contain- 

olostrum, a watery liquid secret- 

‘cd in the breasts during pregnancy. 








Science Facts 


HE speed with which explosive 

powder will burn is so depend- 
ent on the size and shape of the 
powder grains that during the 
World War the U. S. Army used the 
same ‘powder composition for all 
weapons from shoulder rifles to 
16-inch Coast Defense guns. The 
only difference was the size and 
shape of the powder grains and 
the size of the charge 4 
e The biggest and stoutest lower 
jaws in all races, reports Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka, are found in northern In- 
dians and Eskimos, while the white 
race generally has the weakest jaws. 
In all races, the right side of the 
jaw tends to be slightly longer 
than the left . . . @ A new type 
of floodlight, using three 1,000-watt 
water-cooled mercury lamps, will il- 
luminate an area of 100 square feet 
with the brightness of daylight. 
Each of the three mercury lamps is 
smaller than a cigarette. 





If the patient ig pregnant, no reaction 
occurs; but if she is not pregnant, a 
small reddish spot appears at the point 
of injection within an hour, It disap- 
pears again four or five hours later. 

The scientists explain why the test 
works this way by pointing out that 
colostrum contains a protein to which 
all persons are allergic—though the 
protein is produced in minute quanti- 
ties in the breasts of all persons, 
male and female, after puberty. But 
when colostrum production begins in 
arly pregnancy, a tolerance for the 
protein is created and no reaction oc- 
curs when it is injected into the skin. 
Its originators report that the test is 
98 per cent reliable, though it does 
not apply to children under puberty or 
women over 50. 

Since colostrum production stops 
when milk production begins, moth- 
ers again produce a negative reaction 
two weeks after the baby is born. 
Pure colostrum for the test—and only 
an amount equal in bulk to three pin 
heads is required—can be obtained 
only from women about to have their 
first child. The new, quick test will 
prove valuable both to expectant 
mothers and as a medical test to dis- 
tinguish early pregnancy from tumors, 

—_————.aa > —— a 


Capsules 


q A new material for filling teeth 
was described by Dr. Thomas McFall, 
of Philadelphia, at a Five-State Dental 
Clinic in Washington. The plastic, 
methyl methacrylate, produces. such 
a natural appearance, he said, that 
it is hard to tell when the natural 
tooth ends and the filling begins. 


@ Babies under a year old show 
marked resistance to the staphylo- 
coccus germ, which causes boils and 
other infection, Dr, Alfred B. Long- 
acre, of Tulane University, told the 
Southeastern Surgical Conference at 
Richmond, Va. Dr. Longacre recom- 
mended the use of anti-toxins for pa- 
tients subject to recurrent carbuncles, 
boils and similar infections. 


tions in that state. 
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EDUCATION 
Changed Handedness 


Teachers and parents have long been 
wary of training naturally left-handed 
children to use their right hands, even 
for writing. Reason for this has been 
the old theory, known to science as 
the cerebral dominance theory. It was 
based on the findings of early surgeons 
that one side of the brain is dominant. 
According to it, if a child is right- 
handed the left side of his brain is 
dominant; while if he is left-handed, 
the right side of his brain takes the 
lead. From this it was concluded that 
teaching a left-handed child to write 
and work with his right hand might 
disturb his whole nervous system and 
cause stuttering. 

Now, however, this danger is be- 
lieved to be almost non-existent. At 
least that is the contention of Prof. 
Harry J. Heltman, chairman of the 
School of Speech and Dramatic Arts at 
Syracuse University. Prof. Heltman 
has just completed a survey of 1,600 
students entering Syracuse. Among 
them there were 77 who had had their 
handedness changed, but only one of 
the 77 stuttered. 

Among other’ interesting facts 
brought out in the Heltman survey 
were these: (1) There are 1,300,000 
people in the United States who are 
stutterers (one out of every 100). (2) 
Stuttering is most likely to develop in 
children during the fifth grade in 
school, when they are about 11 years 
old. (3) Boys have a greater tendency 
to stutter than girls—there being three 
times as many boys who stutter as 
girls. 


School Shorts 


G Harvard University will be host 
to hundreds attending the Fifth An- 
nual Conference on Elementary Edu- 
cation, scheduled to open July 7. 











@ According to Prof. Arsene Cro- 
teau, head of the University of Con- 
necticut foreign language department, 
failure to pass certification examina- 
tions bars two-thirds of the candidates 
from foreign language teaching posi- 
Started last spring 
at the suggestion of the State Commis- 
sioner of Education, the tests have 
been given three times. 


@ Through a four-year study of its 
1940 graduating class Dartmouth Col- 
lege has established the fact that pub- 
lic high. school graduates fare better 
scholastically at that institution than 
do students who prepare in private 
schools. Records of the class show 
that when it entered Dartmouth there 
were exactly 325 each of public and 
private school men. At the finish, the 
private school men had a four-year 
average of 2.168 out of a possible 4.0, 
while the public high school men had 
a four-year average of 2.416. The high 
school men also’ received more prizes 
and honors at graduation. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
Food Dollar 


Of all vital statistics none is more 
vital, or of more enduring interest, 
than the consumer’s food dollar. All 
want to know what part of the dollar 
spent for food at the grocery goes to 
the producer of the food—the farmer 
—and what share falls to those who 
handle it. 

The farmer’s share of that dollar has 
varied considerably since 1913, as fig- 
ured out by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. But since 1938 it has advanced 
steadily from 40 to 42 cents. And this 
is a good showing in the face of the 
higher wages paid for the middlemen’s 
services, which include local assem- 
bly, transportation, storage, process- 
ing and distribution. Yet the farmer’s 
recent gains have come from the de- 
cline in the costs of these services, 
for there has been no great advance in 
retail food prices. Reasons advanced 
for cheaper handling of food are in- 
creased efficiency and abolition of the 
processing taxes in 1936, 

But the farmer’s share of the dollar 
is less now than in the “good old days” 
before the First World War. The Bu- 
reau’s figures show that from 1913 to 
1917 the farmer’s share ranged from 
a low of 52 cents to a high of 60 cents. 
At that time he was getting more than 
half. In 1920 he still got more than 
half, or 53 cents. But since then the 
middlemen have taken the larger part. 
The farmer reached his low, accord- 
ing to these figures, in 1932 when he 
got just one-third of the dollar the 
consumer paid for the food he raised. 

Present trends are more important 
than past performances in this divi- 
sion of the food dollar, however, and 
right now everyone is concerned with 
the farmer’s share in the new set-up 
of defense activity, increased employ- 
ment and higher wages. Marketing 
charges (services of the middlemen) 
have been steadily going down for the 
last four years, and in 1940 were low- 
est since the depression of the early 
1930’s. Yet it stil) looks as if the farm- 
er will get least out of the tremendous 
expenditures under the defense pro- 
gram. Farm products figure in the 
lending and leasing, but they still pre- 
fer guns to butter over there, and 
transport ships are few. 








Throttle the Trusts 


One of the best ways to help busi- 
ness in general is to keep big business 
from crowding out little business. 
Such is the gist of Chairman Joseph 
O’Mahoney’s final recommendation to 
his Temporary National Economic 
Committee—the familiar T, N. E. C, of 
the Government list of initials, The 
Wyoming Senator has evidently seen 
hog-feeding, in which the big ones, 
unless restrained, get their feet in the 
trough and push the others away. 
Chairman O’Mahoney’s committee, 








now drawing the curtain on its three- 
year task, was organized at the Pres- 
ident’s suggestion in 1938 to study the 
nation’s economic pains and prescribe 
a remedy. It consisted of six members 
of Congress and six members of the 
Executive branch. Its study was of 
peace-time economy, but the coming 
of war conditions extended the field 
and brought recommendations to 
“cushion the shock” bound to come 
with demobilization and the end of 
the national defense effort. 

The main suggestion of Chairman 
O’Mahoney for a new “national eco- 
nomic constitution” is that the big cor- 
porations dealing in territory embrac- 
ing several states, or all of them, 
should be chartered or licensed. by the 
Federal Government. These big fel- 
lows, which have more assets than 
many states, he declares, are too big 


Random Statistics 


URING 1940 the Federal Land 

Banks made some 39,000 farm 
mortgage loans for abéut $101,000,- 
000, or 28 per cent more than the 
30,047 loans for $79,000,000 made 
in 1939 . . . @ The accidental death 
rate in the U. S. last year was 73.2 
per 100,000 persons. Since 1900 
there have been only eight years in 
which it was lower e The 
backlog of unfilled orders in the 
aircraft industry is estimated at 
. ©. During 


about $3,500,000,000 . 
winter months, industrial users of 
bituminous coal usually have a total 
of some 40,000,000 tons in stock . . .. 


e Americans are eating more 
cheese. Total consumption during 
the past decade increased 36 per 
cent, from 57,592,000 pounds in 1930 
to 770,003,000 pounds in 1939 . 

e The American oil industry dis- 
covered more new oil fields—30 
fields and 193 new formations—in 
1940 than in any previous year. 


tc be controlled by state or local gov- 
ernments. Under a national charter 
law they would be held responsible, 
and their great wealth and economic 
power could be kept in check, This 
power, it was asserted, is in the hands 
of a comparatively few because stock 
ownership “is not substantially dis- 
tributed among the people of the coun- 
try.” And in this way, local business 
would be differentiated and protected 
from national business. Also recom- 
mended were, enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws and a taxation policy to 
help smal] business. 

The prescriptions of the committee 
drew varied comment, One big in- 
dustrialist complained nothing had 
been said about-the vicious and out- 
moded receivership system, by which 
temporary emergencies are often pro- 
longed, and sometimes made perman- 
ent, to the loss and ruin of investors. 
Such emergencies come thick with 
post-war dislocations, it was pointed 
out. In general, it was felt that the 
T. N. E, C. should have continued its 
studies under the changed economic 
conditions and considered war and 
post-war problems. 














SPORTS 


Bilateral Pes Planus 





Medical language for flat feet 
bilateral pes planus. The fact that | 
Henry (Hank) Greenberg, Detr: 


Tiger outfielder and home-run ki; 


has ’em to the second degree has be: 


causing more stir among baseb 
moguls, sports writers and sports f: 
than the song about the “Flat Fy 
Floogie With a Floy-Floy” did seve: 
years ago. 

Being of Selective Service 
Greenberg had been classified by | 
Detroit draft board for immedi: 
service, depending on his physical « 
dition. While sports writers and fe 
speculated on whether the valua! 
Tiger star would be lost to baseball | 
the 1941 season, Greenberg joined 
teammates at Lakeland, Fla., for spr 
training and signed a new conti 
said to call for $50,000—the high 
big leaguer salary since Babe Rut! 

Then, amid reports that Hank h 
asked deferment, the Detroit dr: 
board made arrangements for him 
be examined at Lakeland. That « 
amination showed officially w! 
Greenberg and his baseball frien 
have known for a long time: that 
has flat feet. Said Hank “I’ve h 
flat feet all my life second | 
gree flat feet. But don’t get me wr: 
I'll go when they need me, and 
go gladly.” 

Despite his flat feet, though, th 
was a big possibility that Hank w: 
have to give up his $50,000 job 
Uncle Sam’s mere $30 a month. | 
amining physicians usually rec 
mend that young men with second 
gree flat feet be given a Class 
rating, making them available only 
limited military service. But Gr: 
berg’s draft board placed him and 
flat dogs in Class 1-A. However, 
board referred his case to the medi 
advisory board and announced 
would reconsider the classificatio 
the advisory board found him unfi! 
general Army service. 





Indoor Tennis Champ 


New owner of the U. S. Lawn 1 
nis Association’s indoor trophy 
Frank Kovacs, 21, of Oakland, 
Frank, who is known to tennis 
as the “clown of the tennis cou 
swept the finals of the National 
door Tennis Tournament at Oklah: 
City to become the nation’s champ 
indoor racket wielder. In the s« 
finals he downed Defending Cham, 
Bobby Riggs, of Chicago, 6-4, 17-15 
6-4. In the finals he routed for 
Champion Wayne Sabin, of Portla 
Org., in straight sets, 6-0, 6-4 and 
In the doubles finals Don McNeil! 
Oklahoma City, and Frank Guerns 
of Houston, Tex., defeated Bo! 
Riggs and Jack Kramer, of Los Ange! 

SS 


If you want to observe measur¢s 


short of war, just watch a gam¢ 
members of a ladies’ bridge club. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Art for the Nation 


7HEN Paul Mellon, 33-year-old son 
\ of the late Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, officially 
turned the National Gallery of Art over 
io President Roosevelt (see page 4), 
ihe nation received the greatest single 
collection of art that has ever been 
presented at one time.. When the Na- 

mal Gallery at London opened 100 

ars ago, for example, it contained 
{11 paintings; our National Gallery has 
\01, plus half a hundred sculptures. 

The magnificent $15,000,000 Gallery 
building has already been described in 
PATHFINDER (Dec. 21, 1940, and Jan. 
18, 1941). In this space we can enly 
hint at the richness of the art works, 

mprised of the Mellon collection and 
the all-Italian collection donated by 
Samuel H. Kress, chain store magnate. 
the “value” of the paintings prob- 
ily runs far more than triple the 
ist of the building; for one of them 
alone, the “Alba Madonna” by Raphael 
from the Imperial Russian Hermitage 
Collection, Mr. Mellon is said to have 
paid $1,000,000 to the Soviet govern- 
ment. But whatever their cost, the 

orks of art have now become price- 
less, for they belong to the people 

f the United States and are off the 

‘t market. 

Visitors to Washington may now see 
works of art which before could only 
be enjoyed in reproductions — such 
masterpieces as Botticelli’s “The Ad- 
oration of the Magi,” Perugino’s “Cru- 

ifixion,” Jan Van Eyck’s “Annuncia- 
lion,” Rembrandt’s “Polish Nobleman” 
ind “Old Lady with a Bible,” and the 
Gilbert Stuart portrait of Washington 
which has been reproduced millions 
of times. 

Though the collection contains fa- 
mous Dutch, Spanish, French, English 
ind American works, it is richest in 
the Itdfian works which marked the 
enaissance of the human spirit as it 
emerged from the Middle Ages. Au- 
thorities say that nowhere outside of 
Italy can the art of that country’s 

eat age of art be studied better than 
in the new National Gallery. By the 

ay, both for the visitor and the stu- 
dent, this gallery will be unlike any 
other, Pictures are hung only a few to 
room against backgrounds special- 
designed for them. And Mr. Mellon, 
determined that visitors should not get 
inuseum feet,” ordered plenty of com- 
fortable sofas from which a study of 

e works may be enjoyed. 

The present collection ends with the 

rly 19th century, but it will be en- 

rged and extended as time goes on. 
seph Widener has already announc- 
that he will donate the famous 
Widener Collection to the National 
illery. Mr. Mellon also left a trust 
the purchase of new pictures. 

ere is no modern art in the present 
llection, but under the rule that no 
inting may be added until 20 years 
iter the painter’s death, the best of 






























Vincent Photo 


Mellon Gallery: Paintings for the People 


modern works may be expected to be 
winnowed out for inclusion in the Na- 
tional Gallery. 


Notes About Town 

O relieve Washington traffic con- 

gestion, President Roosevelt or- 
dered the working hours of Govern- 
ment employees staggered. The Gov- 
ernment day now begins at various 
hours from 7:30 to 9:15 and ends at 
from 3:30 to 5, @ Gen. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, has a new mascot. It’s 
a small owl his chauffeur, Sergt. James 
Powder, found sitting in a tree on 
Capitol Hill, of which he made a pet. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





KENTUCKY 

Nickname — “Blue Grass”; also 
“Corncracker”, 

Motto—United We Stand, Divided 
We Fall. 

State Flower—Trumpet Vine. 

Area—40,109 sq. mi. (36th in rank). 

Population (1940)—2,845,627 (16th 
in rank; 70.9 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Native White, 1.0; Negro, 
15.4, 

Wealth (Estimated)—$3,450,000,000 
($1,198 per capita). 

Settled—1765. 

Entered Union—1792. 

Capital—Frankfort (Pop. 11,492). 

Largest City—Louisville (Pop. 319,- 
077). 

Government — General Assembly 
consists of a senate of 38 members and 
a house of representatives of 100 mem- 
bers. Represented in Congress by 
two senators and nine representatives. 

Governor—Keen Johnson (Dem.); 
term 4 years, salary $10,000, 

Products—Bituminous coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, fluor spar, natural 
cement, grain, potatoes, tobacco, cot- 
ton, livestock, extensive forests (chief- 
ly oak and yellow poplar), flour, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled. 557,222 votes 
and Republicans 410,384. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 11. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Crusader in Crinoline (Lippincott, 
$3.75): Harriet Beecher Stowe relives 
her life for you in the pages of Forrest 
Wilson’s book. Born in 1811, the 
daughter of a preacher, and living un- 
til 1896, Harriet Beecher Stowe lived 
and wrote during one of the most try- 
ing eras in the nation’s history. She 
published a couple of children’s books, 
but it was from the rioting of the slav- 
ery-anti-slavery factions in Cincinnati, 
as well as the tales reaching her ears 
later, that she evolved her book of the 
century, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, said by 
many to have elected President Lin- 
coln and been instrumental in bring- 
ing about the war between the States. 
Mr, Wilson left no source of informa- 
tion untouched in his compilation of 
this biography, with the result that 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, who gave us 
the idiomatic expression “a Simon Le- 
gree,” ceases to be merely a name to 
most of us and becomes someone we 
should have liked meeting in person, 





Squadrons Up! (Whittlesey House, 
£2.50): Every war has its human in- 
terest stories, humorous and pathetic, 
Noel Monks, of the London Daily Mail, 
brings us these tales from the hangars 


of the Royal Air Force, Squadrons _ 


1 and 73, which operated in France at 
the start of the present war, Inter- 
mingled with the antics of pilots seek- 
ing relief from nerve wracking battles 
above the clouds, Monks relates be- 
hind -the-lines incidents concerning 
France’s capitulation. This historic 
episode he blames partly on fifth col- 
umn sabotage and partly on the atti- 
tude of the fatalistic French towards 
the British troops who took their wars 
and aspirins in equal doses. He flays 
the French units who hindered the 
English pilots in their maneuvers, Al- 
together, it is an interesting, uncen- 
sored story from the war zones where 
youthful 23 and 24-year-old R. A. F. 
pilots are weaving a deadly protective 
curtain of bullets in the skies above 
England. 


7 * 


How America Lives (Holt & Co., 
Illus., $3.00): Everyone has a natural 
curiosity about his neighbors. To find 
the answer to your questions, follow 
J. C. Furnas, and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal staff into the living rooms and 
kitchens of 16 real American homes. 
You will meet families whose earn- 
ings touch both extremes of the in- 
come bracket. When you accompany 
the wives on shopping tours and see 
the various types of budget juggling 
required to feed families ranging from 
two to 16 in number without cutting 
into the clothes allowance, you will 
have a greater respect for the ability 
of American housewives. In contrast, 
there is the family that has more than 
it needs and gives away a quarter of 
its income. From these worthwhile 
families you will learn much about 
“How America Lives.” 






































Leading Authorities, Edu: 


Covers EVERY 
Branch of Knowledge 


Here are some of the hundreds of 
specialized subjects represented 
in FACTS, The New Concise 
Pictorial Encyclopedia. 


Aeronautics 
Agriculture 
Anatomy 
Anthropology 
Architecture 
Astrology 
Astronomy 


Banking 
Biography 
Biology 
Botany 
Business 


Capitalism 
Chemistry 
Commerce 
Communism 
Criminology 


Decorative Art 
Dietetics 
Dramatics 
Dynamics 


Education 
Electricity 
Electro-Chemistry 
Electro-Plating 
Engineering 
Engraving 

Ethics 

Eugenics 
Evolution 
Exploration 


Finance 
Forestry 


Geology 
Geography 


History 

Home Economics 
Horticulture 
Hydraulics 


Tilumination 
Industry 
Insanity 


Invention 
Irrigation 


Language 
Law 
Literature 


Manufacturing 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Mechanics 
Medicine 
Mental Hygiene 
Metaphysics 
Microscopy 
Military Science 
Mining 

Music 


Naval Science 
Navigation 


Opera 
Ordnance & 
Gunnery 


Painting 
Pathology 
Philosophy 
Photography 
Physics 
Physiography 
Physiology 


Political Economy 


Political Science 
Psychology 
Radioactivity 
Refining 
Relativity 
Religion 
Sculpture 
Sociology 
Sports 
Surgery 
Television 

The Great War 
Transportation 


Zoology 


Never before has so much valuable 


up-to-the-minute 
condensed into 


information been 
so little space. 


FACTS, The New Concise Pictorial 
Encyclopedia, brings you the whole 
fascinating world of useful knowl- 
edge, compiled from all authoritative 
sources and skillfully edited by out- 
standing experts chosen for their 
unique qualifications in each of these 
fields of human knowledge. 












































































Specimen Page from FACTS 
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AERONAUTICAL 








AEGEUS 


Lemnos, Lesbos, Chios, etc.; av. depth abt. 
3,500 ft. A. civilization, gen. name for 
Bronze Age civil. in Aegean Sea, incl. Minoan, 
Helladic, and Cyclg dies 


hostile to Rome for § cents.; finally subd 
Cc. 300 B.C., at end of\ed Samnite War. 
Aérate, to supply\with gas (orig 
Venous blood is aérate@ajn lungs, loses | 
(and other gases), gains ox? and is thus ~_ 
hanged into arterial blood. rated 
usu. contain CO, under pressure, wh 
ag bubbles when pressure is releas 

















— 
.; vines, almonds, figs, cotton; import. 
fisheries. 2) Cap. Aegina, pop., 

















teleg. to transmit or collect 
elec. energy whens 
u 









guard, protection. 
myth.) murderer of 


Athena; hésce 

Aegisthout 
Agamemnon, lover 0 
by Orestes. 

Aegospotami, small riv. on Thracian 
Chersonesus (Gallipoli), flowing into the 
Hellespont; here Athenian fleet decisively 
deftd. by Lysander 405 B.C., Peloponnesian 
War. 

Aelfric (fl. 1000), The Grammarian, Eng. 
ecclesiastic and A.-S. author; Homilies, Lat. 
Grammar. 

Aelia Capitolina, Rom. colony fndd. c. 
A.D. 130 by Hadrian on ruins of Jerusalem. 
Temple to Jupiter bit. on site of ruined Jew. 
temple. 

Aelian (Claudius Aelianus) (fi. 
Rom. rhetorician 
and author; De 
Animaliuys Natu- 


Aérial 


2 stations; height, length, and arrangement 
wires determine natural period, 1.¢., wav 
length (see FREQUENCY), to wh. it giv es max 
response (resonates). See RESONANCE. 
Aérial photography, import. devel. of 
recent yrs.; planes fitted with powerful 
cameras can photog. fr. height of sev. miles; 
useful in map making, city planning, locating 
sites for dams, reservoirs, and forest fire 
control. A. roots, roots wh. anchor an air 
plant (epiphyte) to its support. 
Aérobes, micro-organisms wh. grow only 
in presence of oxygen. 
Aérodrome: see AIRDROME. 
Aérodynamics, branch of dynamic: 









210), 










Aeneas, Troja) 
hero of Jliad. s. of 
Anchises and 
Aphrodite; ance 

cor of byes 

















Bid, V irgil’ s 
great nat. 
relates 
wander- 
















stringed ins 
ducing mus. 
when expose 
the wind. 





hese. See AVIATION; WIND TU NNEL. 
Aérofoil: see AIRFOIL. 
Aérolite, a meteorite. 
Aéronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America, Inc., fndd. 1910; acts as ¢ 
ing house for latest authentic ji t 
fonaut. exhi 










hain, extinct, large, wi 
of Madagascar; abt. 13 ft. high; fo 
eggs fnd., 1 ft. long; related to moa (ext 
and apteryx of N. Zealand. 

wi, tribe of anc. It., 










aéronaut. matters; s 
living in Latium; 
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New Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia : 
- OO 
30,000 susiec 
rated — 
“The neatest, freshest summary of present-day knowledge. i 
Brand-new, amazingly up-to-date, impressively concise. It§ 
: holds more muscle to the pound than any other encyclo- 
ai 


pedia.” The Washington Post. 


: —~@)1 ,000,000 worps 


“Every word counts. Fills admirably the need for a con- 
verful densed, concise, dependable, all-round and up-to-date ready 
, reference book of general information that can be quickly 
t fire and easily consulted.” The New York Times. 


3,200 pictures 


—in black and white—graphically supplement the text. In 






addition, there are many useful maps. 


300,000 key Facts 


All the really important information on 30,000 separate 

















subjects—all made clear and brief. Millions of time- % 
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wasting, unnecessary words have been weeded out so that, $ 95 

when you turn to these pages for information you get it 2395 

quickly and easily at a glance. yf 
TAKE NO CHANCES, SEND NO MONEY 1 4, 


It would ordinarily take a large set of books of 12 te 
24 volumes to give you the information that has been 


condensed into this one large volume. While the price 
= y p even of this volume was formerly $5, we are now offering 
it to you at a Special Price of only $2.95. Take advantage 
of our liberal trial offer—use the Coupon below—and 
see for yourself what a tremendous bargain this is. - 


The type, set in double column, is large and clear. Each MAIL COUPON! 


. . . . . -_ -_ -_ -_ -_ _— -_— -_ -— _ -_- ~_ -_ - — 
heading is in bold, black type to facilitate instant reference 
, ¢ | PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
sentc 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 
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Please send me FACTS, the New Concise PICTORIAL 
g Encyclopedia. I will pay postman $2.95 plus few cents : 
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book in every way after reading and using it for 5 days, 
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cITy , - STATE : 

Check here if enclosing $2.95 with Coupon, in 

C] which case we pay all postage charges. Same 
refund guarantee applies, of course. 















EDITORIAL 





Italy has declared an “all out” war 
on ladybugs, beetles which are said to 
be damaging Italian fruit groves. Let’s 
hope it doesn’t backfire like her all out 
campaign against the “skirted” Greeks. 


g 
Defense Strikes 


HE United States has dedicated it- 

self to a great national effort to 
put itself quickly in a state of defense 
against a very grave danger. Citizens 
of all walks of life, of every creed, 
color-and political faith have rushed 
to their posts—young men to camps; 
workers to factories, mines, shipyards 
and offices; women, girls and boys to 
training schools and centers. All are 
apparently ready to labor, make sacri- 
fices and face dangers to preserve our 
freedom, protect our loved ones and 
defend our country. It is a case of 
“one for all and all for one” until 
the danger is past. 

In this picture of unity, understand- 
ing and cooperation there is one dark 
blot. The labor strikes. Many labor 
organizations have not only refused 
to perform their duties, do their share, 
but they have deliberately hindered 
others and held up the whole program. 
They are not unpatriotic. They are 
not trying to help the enemy. But 
they have been guided by selfish mo- 
tives at a time when all are called on 
to strive unselfishly for the common 
good—possibly for our national life. 
These strikers have, with apparent 
reason, been accused of being more 
loyal to their unions than to their 
country. 

When this sort-of trouble started it 

ras accepted as a temporary disturb- 
ance or initial maladjustment that 
could and would be soon smoothed out 
by men of good will. Labor has long 
been in good favor with the Govern- 
ment, and its complaints have receiv- 
ed a sympathetic hearing. But the 
strikes grew, and the strikers became 
more and more unreasonable. Their 
pretexts for stopping production of 
defense plants were often absurd. They 
flouted their own high labor officials. 
They turned down requests from their 
own representative in the Government, 
Sidney Hillman. They even drew de- 
nunciation from the President for shut- 
ting down defense work over juris- 
dictional disputes. 

This course of conduct on the part 
of strikers has created a feeling of re- 
sentment. Their jurisdictional strikes 
are not against employers but against 
the nation. They are against all of us, 
and at a time when it hurts most. A 
strong public sentiment has gradually 


Elderman in The Washington Post 


Time To Break It Up, Boys! 


grown up against these “unnecessary 
strikes.” 

Democracy is on trial here. The 
totalitarian aggressors ridicule de- 
mocracy and say it cannot defend 
itself. It is certainly undemocratic for 
individuals or groups to obstruct and 
hamper, for selfish reasons, the na- 
tional defense effort. A democracy is 
a people governing themselves. In 
war, or under threat of war, they de- 


fend themselves, all together. a 


HE labor conciliation efforts of the 

Labor Department and of thie Of- 
fice of Production Management have 
been ineffective. The President’s new 
board will depend for its effectiveness 
on the power of public opinion, and 
that is a power that can give life or de- 
stroy. Public opinion has been patient, 
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but patience with obstructionists, 


not last long in times of danger. P 


lic opinion now demands coopera 


Public opinion backs the nati; 


leader, President Roosevelt, who 
declared that our deep duty i 
“move products from the asse; 
lines of our factories to the battle | 
of democracy—now.” And he « 
on the nation for a “production 
does not stop and should not pa 


q 


Chain Letters 

N EVER-RECURRING nuisa: 

this country is the chain lett 
post card, received usually | 
strangers with a request, praye: 
warning that it be sent on-to ot 
The practice is old, and ever) 
vears it has a spurt of new lif: 
keep us in mind that there are 
plenty of fools in the world. |! 
is they who are responsible fo 
tending the chain, and the reas 
superstition. They fear the “ci 
for not sending on the letter. 

The Postoffice, though standin 
profit from the silly practice, has 
ways discouraged it. When the th 
or warning is on a post card, o: 
outside of an envelope, such comn 
cations are- banned from the n 
Though the names of prominent 
sons have been used im these “chai 
such use has always been proved 
authorized. These “chains” are 
started for propaganda purposes, 
gain, or simply by a crank. No 
telligent, self-respecting person sh: 
aid in perpetuating them. 


q 
Good Old Doctor 


HE doctor himself is a medi 
That statement, made by Dr 
S. Wile, of New York’s Mount S 
Hospital, should be heard not onl) 
every doctor but by every pote 


patient in the land—and that inclu 


all of us. Putting the statement 
smart, modern form, the speaker 
that any doctor who is not a pill 


be more effective than any pil! 


curing disease. 

An outstanding fact noticeab! 
those of the older generation is 
the more the doctor has advanc: 
science and in the use of mo 


paraphernalia, the less he uses that | 


sonal magnetism, that comforting. 
spiring air of assurance, known 
used so well by the old family do 
There is no getting around the 
that our troubles are largely me! 
if we worry about them they 
worse; if we are cheered up the) 
better. The modern doctor with 
fluoroscope, stethoscope, 
bank and whatnot had better 

study psychology. Otherwise, 

chiatrists will take over a lot of 
patients. 
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READERS WRITE 


Income Tax Exemptions 
in your issue of March 1 you say . 

“o}]| Federal employees must pay the in- 
come tax except Federal judges taking 
office prior to June, 1932.” If you will 
examine the Revenue Statute of 1939 you 
will find that all Federal judges, when- 

appointed, must pay the income tax. 


D. A. Tedder 











Shelby, N. aa 
Mr. Tedder is right in saying all judges must now 
pay the Federal income tax. This, according to the 
Office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, re- 
from late decisions of the Supreme Court which 
rruled, either expressly or by implication, earlier 
ns.”’ The Public Salary Act of 1939 was passed 
event the hardship of imposing the tax retro- 
ely on those judges who took office on or before 
e 6, 1932, and were previously held exempt. But 
any taxable year beginning after Dec. 31, 1938, 
dges must pay the tax.’’—Ed.] 


Advice for Infant @ Adult 

Isolationists are fond of quoting great 
statesmen of 75 to 150 years ago in favor 
of an isolationist policy. for America, 
Washington wisely advised us in 1796 to 

id entangling alliances, _ stating: 
“Europe has a set of primary interests 
which to us have none or a very remote 
relation Our detached and distant 
situation invites and enables us to pursue 
a different course. If we remain one peo- 
ple under an efficient government, we may 
defy material injury from external an- 
noyance. .Why forego the advantages of 
so peculiar a situation?” This was good 
advice when our country was an infant 
in size and number of its people. Today 
America is the world’s richest and most 
powerful democracy and should shoulder 
her responsibility in the brotherhood of 
democratic nations. What was good ad- 
vice for an infant . . of a few years is 
not fitting for an adult... 
D. M. Stancliff 
Wamic, Ore. 


Good Neighbor? 
We cannot substitute the Good Neighbor 
Act for honesty and justice. The good 


neighbor is no longer the good neighbor 
when he borrows and does not try to pay 


hack. The Good Samaritan did not even ~* 


pass the hat. We must not be disappoint- 
ed if people won’t help us with our Good 
Neighbor Act. Perhaps they are putting 
1 a better act which does not make so 
ny able-bodied people sit down and 
wl for something for nothing. We are 
uying the products of cheap labor from 
abroad while we force émployers here to 
iy high wages and three kinds of insur- 
e on each employee who, in turn, must 
tribute to labor unions. 


M. E. Hubbard 


Chicago, Ill. 
Another “Turn ’er Offer” 
ngratulations to the man of the West 
PATHFINDER, February 15) who pre- 
ed abandoning the use of his favorite 
sirup to listening to some of the atrocities 
‘ith which the air is polluted. If every- 
would do as we do, the mourners 
) are in such agony over their hearts 
uld do as well to “tell it to the wind.” 
‘turn ’er off? at the first moan. As 
the orchestras that “furnish music 
your listening pleasure,” we have tin 
s and spoons with which the children 
n make some good bangs; pigs that 
squeal; and cats that can furnish the 
erwalling. They need no sponsors. 
Nellie F. Gross 


fi 


W aldoboro, Me. 


Hooray! 
A LETTER 
FROM SALLY! 

HOPE SHE’S 





OH, I DON’T KNOW AND I DON’T. 


CARE! I'M TIRED ANDO NERVOUS / 


I NEVER SLEEP NIGHTS --- 
PLEASE LEAVE ME ALONE! 





HE SAID COFFEE - 
NERVES WAS MAKING 
YOU TIRED AND CROSS 
AND UNABLE TO SLEEP 
WELL-HE TOLD you TO 
QUIT DRINKING COFFEE 
AND DRINK POSTUM, 
INSTEAD. WHY DON'T 
YOU DO IT? 


*4 = 
(7G als 


SS 


(a \ AS x 


AW, LAY OFF/ LOTS OF 
PEOPLE CAN SAFELY 
DRINK COFFEES 





I LIKE POSTUM 
CEREAL — THE 
KIND YOU BOIL 
OR PERCOLATE/ 








SURE, BUT LOTS OF 
OTHERS SHOULD NEVER 
TOUCH IT/ THEY SHOULD 
SWITCH TO POSTUM! 


MADE INSTANTLY 
IN THE CUP! 


OH-OH.' SHE SAYS SHE 
NEVER WANTS TO SEB 
ME AGAIN! WELL --- 
JUST THE SAME --- I’M 
GOING TO HAVE A TALK 
WITH THAT GIRL ! 


WELL -«*-IF YOu'D DO AS “THE DOCTOR 
SAID, YOU WOULDN'T FEEL BAD ---- 
OR BE SO CROSS AND MEAN 

ALL THE TIME / 












~ ) 
YEP --- SWITCHING To 
POSTUM SURE DID HER! 
A WORLD OF GOOD/ 


SHE'S BEEN A 
CHANGED WOMAN 
SINCE SHE GOT 
RID OF HER. 

NERVOUSNESS 
AND 
SLEEPLESSNESS! 








POSTUM CONTAINS NO 
CAFFEIN/ ITS CHOICE 
WHEAT AND WHEAT BRAN, 
ROASTED AND SLIGHTLY 
SWEETENED. 


I PREFER »- S EITHER WAY IT'S 
INSTANT rae} DELICIOUS —AND 


COSTS LESS THAN 
HALF A CENT A Cup! 
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POWER— 


(Continued from page 4) 


Grand Coulee—a great gash in the 
earth 50 miles Jong, from two to six 
miles wide and 600 feet deep, cut by 
the river in the prehistoric days of the 
glaciers. The dam itself is about two 
city blocks thick, 15 city blocks long, 
and as high as a 46-story building. It 
lacks just five feet of being as high as 
the Washington Monument (555 feet), 
and its cubic mass could contain 250 
Washington Monuments. The Great 
Pyramid of Cheops covers 13 acres; 
this dam covers 35 acres, and is as big 
as four such pyramids. The volume of 
the dam equals the combined volume 
of the 20 largest dams in the United 
States, excluding Boulder. It is the 
work of seven years, and was opened 
two years ahead of the 
original schedule. 

For the irrigation project, 
a system of 12 pumps each 
driven by a 65,000-horse- 
power motor, will pump 
about 600 tons of water a 
second into the Grand Cou- 
lee, and thence to 1,200,000 
acres of new farm land, 
“virtually adding another 
state to the Union,” as Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ickes 
said. The land reclaimed 
from sagebrush will be 
enough to accommodate 
300,000 people. The water 
will start pouring in 1942 
from the man-made lake 
behind the dam, holding 
enough water to furnish 
2,000 gallons to every per- 
son on earth. Enough will 
flow through the Grand 
Coulee each year to sup- 
ply New York City for a 
century, When full, the 
reservoir will extend 151 
miles to the Canadian bor- 
der. 

These figures on the Government’s 
immense hydro-electric plants tend to 
give the impression that our main 
source of electric energy lies there. 
Such is not the case, Steam plants fur- 
nish about two-thirds of all our cur- 
rent. Of the approximate 144 billion 
kilowatt hours produced in 1940, water 
power accounted for some 48,500,000,- 
000, which represented an increase of 
about eight per cent over 1939. The 
1940 production by fuels (coal, oil, 
gas) was about 95,500,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, an increase of 13 per cent for 
the year. Of the grand total for the 
year, electric railroads and electric 
street car systems accounted for more 
than two-and-a-half billion kilowatt 
hours. 

With the Government’s water power 
plants about to bring huge new pro- 
duction, the private utilities are plan- 
ning big additions to their steam 
plants. Private construction budgets 
for 1940 amounted to $580,000,000. For 
1941 this figure will be increased by 
$100,000,000 or more. The total gener- 
ating capacity of 40,000,000 kilowatts 





of 1940 will be increased to more than 
46,500,000 kilowatts by the end of 1942, 
according to present plans. But plans 
are always being exceeded in this 
huge and rapidly expanding business, 
and there is no predicting how fast the 
development will be under the spur 
of defense demands, 

Right now, electric power produc- 
tion in this country represents an in- 
vested capital of about $14,000,000,000, 
or, if you take in railways and street 
car systems run by current, it will 
total around $17,000,000,000. The grand 
total number of electric consumers at 
the end of 1940 was calculated to be 
30,091,500 — an increase of nearly 
1,000,000 over 1939. Farm customers 
were placed at 2,100,000, and surpris- 
ingly, 1,500,000 of these are served by 
private utilities. 

It is estimated that one-third of the 





A Battery of Generators in the Powerhouse at Wilson Dam 


occupied farms of the United States 
now take electric service. The aver- 
age price for electric service last year 
reached an all-time low level. The 
average of four cents a kilowatt hour 
at the beginning of the year was re- 
duced to 3.81 cents at the close. And 
the trend is still down with the price 
and up with consumption, Total rev- 
enues of the power business for last 
vear were figured at $2,413,000,000, 
representing a growth of 5.4 over 
1939. 

Theré is an interesting argument 
going on between the private utilities 
with their steam plants and the Gov- 
ernment with its big water power de- 
velopments. Steam, the private own- 
ers claim, is more economical at the 
present stage of development; also 
more reliable, since it does not depend 
on the rainfall and weather conditions. 
In the industrial area north of Ten- 
nessee and east of the Mississippi, it is 
stated, practically all of the new ca- 
pacity added since 1936 has been steam 
power. The Government answer is 
that the big river dams do more than 





PATHFINDER 


produce electric energy. They contrs) 
floods, prevent erosion, aid navigatio, 
etc, But the two sources of power are 
working in perfect unity in the defense 
program. There is no jurisdictiona! 
dispute here. 


After close study the Federal Powe; 
Commission has declared that demands 
for electric power, including the ext 
national defense loads, can be met 
1941, “in most cases” by existing fac’. 
ities. About one-fourth our present 
capacity is reserve—above peak 
mand. It represents some 18,000, 
kilowatts of reserve power. By work 
ing extra shifts and otherwise uti!iz 
ing the reserves, the number of ki! 
watt hours can be greatly stepped 

The generating capacity of our p 
lic utility systems is 4.5 times w! 
it was in 1917 when we entered t 
First World War. And another th 
lacking in the other 
was the present 270),() 
miles of transmission li! 
forming a high-tension n: 
work that covers all the 
dustrial sections of t 
United States. This grea! 
transmission system bring 
the power within reason- 
able access to almost any 
place in the country. I: 
this way large amounts | 
power may be shifted fron 
one locality to anothe: 
meeting the problem of 
shifting demand. It in- 
creases the amount 
power available by redu 
ing the total amount of re 
serve capacity needed | 
protect against breakdow: 
Then it might—just in cas 
—maintain or restore 
power supply where 3 
plant has been wrecked b) 
sabotage, or bombed. Th 
distribution is right in li 
with the military policy « 
decentralized defense i: 
dustries. 

C, W. Kellogg, Power Consultant i 
the Office of Production Management 
(also president of the Edison Electric 
Institute), made the following reas 
suring statement on the power out 
look: “I can say that, except in ra: 
instances, experience to date shows 
that powér capacity can be added 
about as fast as the demand arise 
so that we have no real reason 
anticipate a power shortage wh 
would handicap the defense progra' 

Power capacity today, declared t 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce’s co 
mittee on Natural Resources Prod 
tion, is a matter of dependable reco 
and sworn statement. Defense officia 
know exactly what capacity is ava 
able and where it is located, The) 
have complete information on the ! 
cation and progress of new construc 
tion. The committee reached this 
satisfactory conclusion: 

“In the matter of power prepared 
ness, no country in the world ap 
proaches this country in the supp!) 
available or in the ability to enlarge 
that supply as needed.” 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





How many miles of coast line do the 
besieged Britons have to watch against 
threatened invasion? 


e Together with Scotland, Wales, 
d North Ireland, England has a va- 
ed shoreline of more than 5,000 miles 
vatch. Near-by independent Eire, 
oss the Irish Channel, with approx- 
ately 1,000 of additional miles of 
coastline, is also a big worry to Brit- 
ons, although Eire has declared that 
its defense will be managed without di- 
rect British military aid. 


Who invented barbed wire? 


e Barbed wire is a protective va- 
riety of fencing, consisting of several 
strands of wire twisted together with 
sharp spikes or points clinched or 
fastened into the strands of wire. In 

United States, the real home of the 
barbed wire industry, patents for this 
pe Of wire were first taken out by 
Lucien B. Smith of Kent, Ohio, in 1867, 
and by William B. Hunt of Scott, N. Y., 
bout the same time; and by Michael 
ly, of New York, a year later, But 
le practical beginning of the barbed 
wire industry was in 1874, when pat- 
ents were issued to Joseph F. Glidden, 
of De Kalb, IL, on barbed fence wire. 
hese inventions were the foundation 
of the system of patents under which 
barbed wire has been protected and 
sold. 


* 7 * 


Where are the famous Meteora monas- 
teries? 

¢ The Meteora monasteries are in 
fhessaly, in northern Greece, on the 
northern side of the Peneius valley 





WORD ORIGINS 





Dardanelles: the narrow waterway 
connecting the Aegean Sea with the 
Sea of Marmara, between European 

d Asiatic Turkey. It was so-called 

the old Greek city of Dardanus 
ch once stood on its’ shores. 
danus was the legendary son of 
s and Electra, In Greek mythology 
was the chief of the Olympian 
and Electra the daughter of 
nemnon, Turkey is the owner and 
dian of the Dardanelles. 
sporus: name of the short strait 
ing the Black Sea and the Sea of 
lara. Bosporus is made up of the 
k words bos (ox) and poros (a 
1), and thus is a Greek version of 
nglish Oxford. This strategic wa- 
ay, however, took its name from 
icident in Greek mythology. Ac- 
ng to legend, Zeus (see above) 
in love with Jo and changed her 
a heifer to protect her from the 
us wrath of Hera. In the course 
her wanderings, pursued by the 
ily sent by Hera, Jo swam across 
the strait, which event gave it its name. 


and perched above the village of Kala- 
baka (ancient Aeginium). From the 
Cambunian Mountains two masses of 
rock are thrust southward into the 
plain, surmounted by isolated columns 
from 85 to 300 feet high. Some of these 
formations are like gigantic tusks, 
some like sugar-loaves, and some 
like vast stalagmites. But all of them 
consist of a gray or reddish-brown 
conglomerate of gneiss, mica-slate, 
syenite and greenstone. The Meteora 
monasteries stand on these pinnacles 
and are accessible only by aid of rope 
and windlass worked from the top. 
The ancient monks of Meteora sought 
these pillar-like retreats in order to 
get away from the clamor of worldly 
ota 
* 


> 





“~ 


affairs, At one time there were 23 
of them in this section of Greece, but 
now there-are only four (the Great 
Monastery, Holy Trinity, St. Bar- 
laam’s and St. Stephen’s) that are in- 
habited. The one sketched here and 
most of the others are uninhabited. 


* * * 


W hat is man’s oldest food? 


@ Barley has been called man’s old- 
est food. According to ancient records, 
this hardy cereal was cultivated in 
China 20 centuries before Christ. The 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks and Romans 
knew it, as did the ancient lake dwel- 
lers of Switzerland. 


- *. * 


How many silver trade dollars, 420 grains, 
900 fine, of the year 1878 are in circula- 
tion now? 


® The Treasury Department re- 
ports that 4,259,900 trade dollars were 
issued in 1878, but that it has no re- 
cord of the number that have been 
turned in and melted. It is unlikely, 
however, that many are now in cir- 
culation. 
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ONLY A FEW MEN 
CAN HAVE THIS: 


RARE RUSTIC 
BRIAR PIPE 


Cut from genuine 


ALGERIAN ROOTS 


Because of the size of the bowl, 
this rich-looking pipe can be cut 
only from large-size briar roots. 
It’s a real man's pipe—rugged, 
hefty, yet the delicate carv- 
ings give it remarkable beauty. 
Easy to smoke because you 
get @ grip on it and holds a 
generous filling of tobacco. 
Now you can own one of 
these luxury pipes at an 
amazingly low price. 


AIR- VENT 


ASSURES 
oy 
SMOKING 





Six Phase Filter Condenser 
guerantees cool smoking. 


RARE RUSTIC 
BRIAR reg. value 


RUM and MAPLE 
PIPE MIXTURE 


FOIL PACK THREE 
SQUIRES TOBACCO 


Total Value 


FREE with 
EACH PIPE 





By arrangement with 
the Rum & Maple To- 
bacco Corp., we are 
able to give you full- 
size packages of these 
two famous tobaccos. 
This is an opportunity 
for you to smoke 
these tobaccos which 
are sold at stores 
from coast to coast. 


THRE! 






















America's No. | Fine Tobac- 
co — the Pouch Pack sold for 
40c, now sells for 5c. 






Three Squires Tobacco is 
mild, friendly, mellow.. A 
great value at I5c. These to- 
baccos can be smoked indi- 
vidually, or blended together. 


hte MELISS if you are not 100%, satisfied,’ 

TT we will cheerfully send your 

money b d you keep the pipe and 

| \tobaccos, Sent C.O.D. you pay the postman 

$1.00 plus 18c C.0.D. fee, or send a dollar bill, 

check, money-order or stamps and save 1/8c. 

| Get acquainted with the most unusual pipe we, 

have ever offered. Free catalogue of other) 
Westminster bargains with each order. 


‘The House of Wiestminster, Ltd. 
Tobaccconists & Pipe Purveyors 


191-Y Fourth Ave. (Cor. 16S$t.] New York 
ON TINE RH NURI ERR 
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FASHIONS & 


HOUSEHOLD 





Laundering Curtains 


Careful laundering of window cur- 
tains will not only make them last for 
many seasons, but it will keep them 
always fresh, crisp and well-fitting. 
An important first step is to measure 
the curtains before they are taken 
down. In damp weather, too, the orig- 
inal length of the curtain is sometimes 
altered, In such cases the distance 
from the rod to the point where the 
curtain should stop should be meas- 
ured and noted; also the distance from 
the edge of the curtain to the center 
of the window. 

After the curtalIns are taken down, 
all accumulated dust should be shaken 
from the fabric and all breaks mended 
with matching thread before launder- 
ing. Because curtains are generally of 
delicate fabric and the dirt they col- 
lect is deep-seated, they should be 
gently immersed in plenty of water— 
made into rich, mild suds—and al- 


lowed to stand where the water will 
maintain uniform temperature for at 
least 20 minutes. 





ero 


\ \N 


2873. 
an extra jacket? This 
that’s especially designed 





286! 





How many times have you wished you had 
attern includes a jacket 
or larger sizes, as well as 


Smart Lines for Spring 


Best results are obtained by gently 
pressing the water from the curtains 
at the 20-minute period, rinsing them, 
and then washing them in clean suds. 
A few swishes of the power washer is 
all that is necessary for this second 
suds. Rinse in plenty of clean water, 
then follow with a medium starch. If 
material is faded, a warm dye tint be- 
fore starching will restore newness. 

Most curtains look better if dried on 
stretchers, and the original measure- 
ments should be followed in setting up 
the stretcher, Do not remove from 
stretcher until all seams are thorough- 
ly dry. 


Noodle Ring 


A tasty noodle ring can be almost a 
meal in itself. It is particularly adapt- 
ed for dinners and luncheons. For 
such a dish, combine one cup grated 
cheese, one grated onion, one minced 
pepper and two tablespoons chopped 
parsley, Add this mixture to one pack- 
age of cooked noodles that have been 
salted, drained and partially cooled, 





HAT - 3466 
Ensien™ 


a becoming cardigan and a pert bolero. Sizes 36 
to 50. Size 36, 25% yds. 39-in. fabric for jacket; 
2 yds. for cardigan; 144 yds. for bolero. 

2848. Spring housecleaning will be a pleasure in 
this slim frock with its button-front and crisp white 
accents. Sizes 36 to 50. Size 36, 444 yds. 39-in. fabric, 
3g yd. contrasting. 


2837. If you have a young figure, show it off in 
this very new sailor outfit. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 
1%@ yds. 39-in. fabric, 144 yds. braid, for blouse; 
2'4 yds. 54-in. for skirt and bolero. Hat No. 3466, 
one size, adaptable to any headsize, and Emblem No. 
11207 must be ordered separately. 

2519. Team this blouse and jumper together or 
wear the jumper by itself as a cool sunback frock. 
Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 15g yds. 39-in. fabric for 
blouse; 25% yds. for jumper. 

2877. This all-occasion dress combines all the 
things the smart matron looks for in her new frock 
—simplicity, dignity and figure-flattering lines. Sizes 
14 to 48. Size 36, 344 yds. 39-in. fabric. 
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Then thicken one cup meat stoc\ 
with three tablespoons flour (if stoc 
is not available, use canned meat so) 
or milk). Butter a ring mold, casser, 
or Shallow pan and line it with crac| 
er or bread crumbs. Then fill the cc 
tainer with the two mixtures, altern 
ing a layer of the noodle mixture 
a layer of the thickened mixture. 1 
with catsup, tomato sauce or c! 
sauce, paprika and minced cele) 
Bake in moderate oven in pan of | 
water for 30 minutes. 


Week’s Hints 


G Hot apple sauce goes well \ 
pork dishes. 





gq Always dry the bottoms of 
tray pans before putting them in 
refrigerator and they will come 
easier. 

@ When scaling fish use a dull kn 
and scrape toward the head of the fi 


@ Granulated honey can be restor: 
to its natural form by placing it 
hot water. 


q Boiling in soda will remove grea 
and dirt from agate ware. 

gq If you want to preserve your 
cookbooks, cover them with oilcloth. 








3178. Both a trim little coat and a full-skir 
*“‘self-help’’ dress are included in this pattern. 5 
2 to 8. Size 4, 114 yds. 54-in. fabric, 144 yds. 3 
lining, for coat; 15g.yds. 39-in. fabric, ‘4 yd 
trasting, for dress. Hat No. 3447, sizes 2 to 10 
must be ordered separately. 


2881. This pattern includes three easy-to-m® 
skirts especially designed for larger sizes. 26 to 4 
in. waist sizes. 30-in. waist, 17, yds. 54-in. fabri 
any version. 


——— 





Each pattern 15 ¢ents. The Fashion Book brins> 
a parade of the newest pattern styles right inte 
your home. Send for it now! It costs 15 cents— 
only 10 cents when ordered with a pattern. Ad- 
dress the PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 17! | 





West 19th St., New York City. 
EE — 
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ser IMPROVEMENTS 
x HOME 
crac 
1e€ Cc 
ter! , ¢ 
~—_ Paint Style Guide 
e. | “Fresh Paint” signs are going up 
r rapidly all over America these days. 
cel For this is the spring painting sea- 
of son—both interior and exterior. Ac- 
cording to some of the nation’s lead- 
ing paint experts, Americans are us- 
ing more color in their homes than 
ever—a fact borne out by Govern- 
i? ment figures showing that consump- 
tion of colored paints in the U. S. has 
of tripled since 1920. 
“a This spring, too, home owners and 
he decorators in many parts of the coun- 
Needle Designs——— 
ki 
he | Studying W orld’s Largest Decorating Guide 
ast 
x it try are fortunate in having access to 
| the equivalent of a technicolor movie 
_¢ of more than 300 of America’s finest 
gre: We : ae homes. This has been made possible 
ne GLASSES f by one of the big U. S. paint manu- 
— a” “s : facturers, The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
iIclot me has just released a new guide on home 


Claimed to be the world’s 
largest decorating guide, it consists of 
a collection of huge color-photos of 


decorating. 


beautifully decorated homes, Packed 
with new decorating ideas and stunts, 
this Paint and Color Style Guide is 
being distributed to thousands of paint 
and hardware stores, as well as to 
painting contractors and decorators, 
throughout the country. Any store 
handling this company’s paints will 
loan the Guide, without cost, to local 
residents contemplating any phase of 
home decorating. 
PaaS. a 


Briefs 


@ Many kitchens have a bare, un- 
used wall space that could be usefully 
and attractively transformed into re- 
cessed shelves. 


q It doesn’t take a lot of money to 





make a room more attractive, but it 
does take a lot of work, will and plan- 
ning. 
s' Readers interested any specific problem of 
= home improvement will be supplied ree booklets 
upon request to the Editor.—Ed.] 
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Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
| 
l 





















Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 392 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a 
month for hospital care and ‘other 
benefits that so many older people 
have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. Phie special 
policy for older people is proving es- 
pecially attractive. No medical exam- 
ination—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW, Just 
write us your name, address and age 

-the name, address and relationship 
of your beneficiary—and we will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation. This offer lim- 
ited, so write today, 


| 


ROUGH ON RATS 


The old reliable—kills rats, mice, 
other pests. Succeeds where others fail. 
Sure, safe to handle and easy 

to use. All : 





How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly In Place 
Do your false teeth annoy and em- 
barrass by slipping, dropping or wab- 
bling when you eat, laugh or talk? Just 
sprinkle a littlhe FASTEETH on your 
plates. This alkaline (non-acid) powder 
holds false teeth more firmly and more 
comfortably. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Does not sour. Checks 
“plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
drug store. 


FASTEETH today at any 


Your Feet 


Dy Thousands relieved from pain walk 


freely with HEEFNER 
f ARCH SUPPORTS 
Write for Free 










wis Bidg., Salem, Virginia 
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Use This Coupon lor 





. or to enter your subscriptic 
ya rm « TC . >< 

- [] 3 YEARS $2 

ne New-Season Triumphs ; 

eer These adorable kittens are fun, done in gay | Name SCeoaveeeescesesesroeenesenreveees 


it harmonize with your kitchen. Full details 

ith number. 

A bowl of flowers is used here for a crocheted 

t It is composed mainly of the same flower 
1 repeated, Full details are given with num- 


Street or RFD 


Post Office 





: brings 
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cents— | 
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PATHFINDER — Pathfin« 





Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
‘rn, priced at 15¢ each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
“itor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eizhth Ave.. New York. 





ont, ‘121 | 





—Mail Your Subscription to— 


enew your PATHFINDER— 
yn if you are not a subscriber 


J] 1 YEAR $1 
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If Your Home Is Without 
An American Flag, Let 
Us Give You One 


HESE are unsettled times through 

which we are passing—time for 
all good Americans to pledge anew 
their allegiance to their country. Let 
us all display our pride in that we are 
Americans and flaunt Old Glory as a 
symbol of the liberty and justice we 
are privileged to enjoy. 


PATHFINDER is anxious for its 
aearly one million subscribers to have 
a complete flag outfit in their homes. 
By guaranteeing to purchase a large 
quantity of flags, a world-famous flag 
maker has agreed to supply us with 
American flags at a price that enables 
us to extend this opportunity to you. 


* * 
Complete Flag Outfit 


The complete flag outfit which PATHFINDER 
offers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly 
made American flag, size 5 ft. by 3 ft., of 
durable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, 
with sewed stripes and printed stars; a 
sturdy, 6 foot, brass-join hardwood pole, 
lacquered in blue, with gilt knobs, and a 
convenient blue-lacquered cast-iron holder, 
which may be permanently attached to any 
window sill or porch rail—a beautiful Amer- 
ican-made flag you'll be proud to display! 


For Doing Us A Favor 
a ——oOoo——I~—>——————————_— a 


This complete flag outfit will be mail- 
ed post-paid to any person residing in 
the United States who will introduce 
PATHFINDER to only two NEW sub- 
scribers and secure their subscriptions. 


Just show your copy of PATHFINDER 
to two of your friends—explain to them 
how helpful it is to you in keeping up 
with affairs in Washington, war de- 
velopments and all other important events. 
They'll quickly realize that they too 
should read PATHFINDER every week 
and gladly give you their dollar in pay- 
ment for 52 issues. 





Send us the names and addresses of 
two NEW subscribers together with $1.00 
for each subscription and ask for your big 
complete flag outfit. It will be sent 
to you at once and at our expense in re- 
turn for doing PATHFINDER this favor. 
The two subscriptions must be NEW and 
NOT YOUR OWN. Each must be paid for 
by the person to whom the magazine will 
be sent—gift subscriptions will not be 
accepted under this offer. 


+. Se. ai 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mary Anderson 


HE distance between a small farm 

in Sweden and the director’s desk 
in an important Government bureau 
is far—but it can be spanned in a 
typically American story. The story 
becomes more typically American 
when the steps include work as an 
immigrant housemaid, 18 years as a 
piece-worker in shoe factories, and a 
job as a trade union organizer. This 
story is not only typical, but it is true. 
Its heroine is Mary Anderson, who in 
a few months will celebrate her 21st 
anniversary as first and only director 
of the Women’s Bureau in the United 
States Department of Labor. 


In the act of Congress which created 
it, the Women’s Bureau is charged 
with formulating “standards and poli- 
cies which shall promote the welfare 
of wage-earning women, improve 
their working conditions, increase 
their efficiency, and advance their op- 
portunity for profitable employment.” 
Its duties also include “to investigate 
and report ,.. upon all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of women in 
industry.” 

The Bureau has no power to admin- 
ister or enforce labor laws. Many of 
its dealings are with state matters 
which the Federal Government does 
not directly reach, and in which it can 
only advise or persuade. Its person- 
nel numbers only some 60 persons. But 
Miss Anderson, a_ practical-minded 
visionary who has worked with her 
hands, believes that facts are stubborn 
things which will finally conquer. And 
during its 20 years of getting the facts 
about wage-earning women, she has 
helped persuade America toward ac- 
ceptance of her major premise: That 
the theory that women workers are 
“pin money” earners is false; that the 
“double standard” of wages and work- 
ing conditions is false; that women 
wage-earners perform jobs as impor- 
tant as those done by men and should 
receive equal treatment. 

In its 20 years, the “standard... 
policies ... and reports” of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau have written its influence 
large on the American scene. The facts 
it has presented have helped write 
women’s wage and hour laws for in- 
trastate industries in 26 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and several terri- 
tories. Today, as the Bureau, nearing 
its 21st birthday, prepares to cope 
with a defense crisis, it is retracing its 
pioneer steps. For it was in just such 
a crisis that the Bureau was born. 

One morning late in 1917 a young 
woman represenative of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League was out 
on a picket line in Chicago encourag- 
ing some 1,000 girl workers for whom 
she was seeking a strike settlement. 
Suddenty the League’s president ap- 
peared on the strike scene. “Mary,” 
she said, “you are to take the 12 


PRESENTING 











Iatern 


Miss Anderson Directs the Women’s Bu: 


o’clock train for Washington.” 
I can’t let these girls down,” Mary 
derson replied. “I'll handle the 
tiations,” was the answer. “You 
wanted to serve on the Women i! 
dustries Committee.” 

Miss Anderson took the noon 
to Washington for what she thoug 
would be a few months’ work stud 
ing the problems of wartime work | 
women. But three months late: 
small group, appointed by Ame: 
Federation of Labor President San 
Gompers, was made an Official u! 
the War Department’s Ordnance 
reau, with Mary Anderson as assi 
director. 


O valuable were its studies of \ 

en in industry—studies of both 
how to protect their rights and healt! 
and increase their efficiency — |!a! 
President Wilson in 1918 made it a 
part of the Department of Labor. (| 
gress created the Women’s Bureau as 
a permanent agency in June, 192 
Its original director, the first lab 
woman to receive such high offic: 
the Government, was Mary Anders 
For more than 20 years, under 
Democratic and three Republican 
Presidents, she has remained its on! 
director. 

The seventh and last child of \as- 
nus and Matilda Anderson, farm folk 
of Lidkoping, Sweden, was born 
August 27, 1872. She grew up quick 
witted, sturdy, adventurous. ! 
Swedes, as to many others in Europe, 
America was the land of opportu 
When Mary was finishing grat 
school, an older sister had alrea() 
established herself in this countr) 
Mary determined to join her. A! |, 
accompanied by another sister, s! 
set out for the United States. 

In Ludington, Mich., where the | 
girls joined their married sister, \i:') 
Anderson found work as a domestic: 
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it was not the career she wanted, but 
it was a beginning—and it gave her an 

yportunity to learn English, A year 
later her sister moved to industrial 
West Pullman, Chicago. There the 
young immigrant girl found factory 
jobs—first in the garment trade, then 
in the Shoe industry. She soon became 
a skilled piece-work operator. 


y UT her direct, industrious and in- 
| quiring mind was not satisfied 
merely with her work and her pay 
check. After 10hours at the bench every 
day, she sought education by attending 
evening classes, civic meetings and 
union meetings. Recognizing unionism 
as the remedy for many problems of 
women workers, she joined Local No. 
94 of the Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union, and was soon its president. 
(Miss Anderson still holds her card in 
Local 94). When a place opened on 
ihe union’s National Executive Board, 
she was made its only woman member. 
Her work was so effective that she was 
asked to become an executive and or- 
ganizer for the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. 

Today, after more than 20 years in 
Washington, Miss Anderson is an active 
member of national and international 

sanizations and committees. She has 
been named on many lists of “10 out- 
standing” or “100 notable” women. 
Her work has taken her several times 
to Europe and about the Americas. But 
having been “through the mill” her- 
self, she continues to insist that while 

rking for large ideals, the small, 
practical steps still count. Along with 
the bigger objectives of the Bureau, 
she includes in her standards for 
women workers such things as clean, 
ifortable places to eat and ade- 
te chairs to work on. 
Besides directing the Bureau’s activ- 
ities—its conferences for state labor 
departments, its researches, its numer- 
ous publications and its advisory work 

Miss Anderson is frequently on call 

a speaker, especially for women’s 

ganizations. But she also finds time 

such hobbies as taking home mov- 
driving her own car, entertaining 


‘<) 


her wide circle of friends, or deep- 
fishing during summer vacations 
\laine, 


Now that another defense crisis is 
the nation, Miss Anderson will 
be occupied as she was in 1917 in in- 
ising the efficiency of women work- 
while defending their rights and 
fare. She believes the two go hand 
hand, pointing out that England 
carly in the war relaxed work stand- 
ls, only to restore them when it 
nd that they meant decreased effi- 
ney and output, And while the 
Director of the Women’s Bureau con- 
les to “promote the welfare of 
ge-earning women,” her own career 
| be an inspiration to women work- 
here and to those in lands across 
seas, 


‘ 





WEEK’S AD-A-LAUGH 
10 S. 32d Ave—Army officer will 
ire room: also girl to share.— 
“maha World-Herald. 











MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Meet John Doe (Warner Bros.)— 
This picture is an epic woven around 
the moral: “My country is the world, 
my religion is to do good.” Gary 
Cooper, as John Doe, personifies every 
John Doe in America; in his actions 
and speeches we see the things’ we 
probably would have done and said, 
had we exchanged places. John Wil- 
loughby (Cooper) is accosted by a 
girl reporter (Barbara Stanwyck) 
who inveigles him into adopting the 
name John Doe, and being godfather 
to her series of articles condemning 
political intrigue. He. agrees, and 
thereafter, the average American sees 
his own silent protestations in the 
daily columns. After making a radio 
speech, Doe becomes a national hero 
with John Doe Clubs being started in 
his honor. Then the hero finds he has 
been hoodwinked. The owner of the 
paper (Edward Arnold), a dictatorial 
minded individual, plans using the 








votes of the clubs to seize control of 
the country. John Doe manhandles 
the tycoon in proper style, as any pa- 
triotic American would have, then 
dusts off his hands and sets to work 
undoing the mischief wrought by dis- 
honesty, greed and un-Americanism. 


Land of Liberty (Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors)—To make 
this panoramic view of American his- 
tory, the producers clipped and com- 
bined sections of 114 historical fea- 
tures, shorts and newsreels from the 
Motion Picture industry’s vaults. Be- 
ginning with the Colonial era, the 
story touches upon practically every 
well-known event in the evolution of 
our “Land of Liberty” and closes with 
scenes depicting present day occur- 
rences. Through it all, one senses the 
constant expression that freedom and 
democracy must be retained in this na- 
tion, and that every possible resource 
must be used to that end. 















































Special! Genuine 


New Revised Edition 


500 FUNK & WAGNALLS 

STANDARD UNIVERSAL 
DICTIONARY—-A necessity fo 
' home, office, and school use—the 
i} Most valuable book your library 
ij can have, at an amazing bargain 









> 

ij price! New, ready-reference edi 
tion, with dozens of time-saving, 
' 

; 





graphical data, 1200 






vaatinnstinsdie 


ogy of 83,000 English words and phrases. ONLY 


worth the small additional cost. ONLY 
i GENUINE LEATHER DE LUXE 
S00AA EDITION, Thumb index. 






ON ERO RAI He we 















exclusive features: gives common meaning of 
word first, includes Biographical and Geo 
illustrations, proper 
names, places, in body of dictionary—no sep- 
arate places to look for any word or name. 
; Special appendix of Foreign words and phrases, 
j legal Holidays, U. S. Possessions, population 
statistics, antidotes, symbols, time difference, 
etc., eic. Handsomely bound in heavy buckram, 
with spelling, pronunciation, meaning, etymol- $1 79 


500A THUMB-INDEXED EDITION. For quickest ref- 
erence. This De Luxe edition is well $2 19 


$2.98 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 I 





Postpaid 


3 


with 
index 












Jouglas St., N. E. Washington, D. C. 
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Ring Toss 


For this highly interesting game 
you need a number of rings about 
six inches in diameter. These can 
easily be made by splicing the ends of 
short pieces of half-inch rope to- 
gether. Or you can use smaller rope, 
make a coil of it the right size, and 
then bind it with twine, 

Some sort of hook or a nail in the 
wall is all that is needed to throw at. 
All the players stand the same dis- 
tance from the hook and each throws, 
in turn, three rings. The player who 
gets the most “ringers” in a given 
number of throws, or who gets 25 
(each ringer counting five) first, wins 
the game. 

— > 


Brain Teaser 


This week’s cranium 
tributed by G. W. Lawrence of 
Hutchinson, Kans., is as_ follows: 
Father, mother, John and Jane (sounds 
like somebody we know very well), in 
order to make a purchase in which all 
were interested, pooled their money. 
It was found that father’s money 
amounted to 50 per cent more than 
mother’s, and that Jane’s money only 
equaled 66 2/3 per cent of John’s, and 
that mother’s money equaled just 


tickler, -con- 


Photo Enlargements— 
In Color 





FROM 

ANY 
SMALL 
SNAPSHOT 





TO THIS LARGE 7x9 ENLARGE- 
MENT mounted in white mat frame 
ayd beautifully hand-colored in 
plemanent colors 


Modern photography has made such forward strides 
in recent years that it is now possible to take almost 
any old snapshot, photograph, negative or print, have 
it enlarged and colored in natural colors, thus per- 
petuating and rejuvenating, and bringing to life many 
forgotten scenes, persons and memories. 


The illustration shown gives an idea of what may be 
done in this respect, but it does fiot portray the un- 
usual coloring and clarity of the process, which must 
be actually seen to be appreciated. 


Such enlargements and oil coloring is done by photo 
departments in many big-city stores at prices ranging 
from $3.20 down to $1.35, but by a new process it is 
possible now to have this work done much more rea- 
sonably. PATHFINDER has experimented and worked 
out an unusually low-cost plan to serve its many read- 
ers. It is worth investigating, and the best way to 
find out is to try it with one of your old favorite snap- 
shots or negatives and see for yourself. Simply send 
in your print or negative—and the colored enlarge- 
ment is returned to you with your original. 


Send only 50c in stamps or coin (or dollar bill 
for two separate enlargements), together with 


original snapshot, photo, print or negative direct 
to PATHFINDER MERCHANDISE SERV’CE, 549 
W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Il. 





PASTIME and SMILES 





twice as much as John’s and Jane’s to- 
gether. John had received his money 
by selling a dozen apples at the rate 
of four apples for a nickel. What did 
the family’s purchase cost? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The horse 
could graze over an area of 4,783 
square feet. 

8 pe 


Anagrams 


Add the given letters to the words, 
rearranging all the letters to form 
other words: 


1. SALVE plus H gives ........ 
2. POSTAL plus R gives 
3. DINER plus A gives 
4. LACES plus R gives 
5. TILES plus N gives 
6. ASIDE plus L gives ........ 


Answers to last week’s anagrams: 
AMERICA. 2, WRITE. 3. LOCUST. 
HANDLING. 


- OO oe 


Smiles 


Wimpus—You sure made a poor job 
of painting this door, 

Mrs. Wimpus—Well, you declared 
this morning that it needed painting 
badly. 


Salesman—Pardon me, I represent 
the Consolidated Prairie Woo! Co., 
ma’am. Would you be interested in 
some coarse yarns? 

Mrs. Reec 1—Gosh, yes; tell us a cou- 
ple. ° 


Boogy—Thirty is a nice age for a 
woman, 

Woogy — Yes, especially if she’s 
forty. 





BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





A. KRUEL operates a meat market 
in Horicon, Wis. 

Theodore PIGG lives at Mt. Vernon, 
Ky. 

R. A. STEER owns and runs a dairy 
at Clinton, S. C. 

Logan County, Ohio, has ey ra 
families with names like these: CLAP- 


SADDLE, STAYROOK and SIDE- 
SINGER. 
Reyfik SAYDAM is premier of 
Turkey. 


Sam DAMM is a resident of Dickens, 
Ia, 

WILL HUNT is chief of police at 
Benton, Ky. 

Dr. V. F. STUCK is the veterinary 
at Kenton, Ohio. 

These four men and their families 
live near Round Mountain, Cal.: Frank 
LOVE, Herbert HAIGHT, Andrew 
FITE and Philomen KILL. 
















— Opinion 


“Ssh! Don’t look now, but I think we're 
being followed!” 


Mrs. Gabley—Can you tell me who 
came over on the Mayflower ? 
Mrs. Jabber—Yes. My ancestors a 


a few ofher people. 





The Why do they call Ben, t 
tenor, the “Thrush of Cork”? 

Gladys—Don’t you know? It’s | 
cause nobody can drown him out. 


Holowynge—Everywhere I go I a 
asked to call again. 

Cryeng—Gosh, you must be popula 

Holowynge—No, I’m just a bill c 
lector, 


Sally — Now that we’re engaged, 
Sandy, you'll give me a ring won't 
you? 

Sandy — Certainly, 
your ’phone number? 


Glass Gardens 


Sally, What's 








Plants, Flowers Grow Rapidly 


A delightful mystery! 
ters of tiny flowers, graceful palms and ivy-st: 
pandanus—all growing merrily in a small-ne 
jug. Admiring friends ask ‘“‘How on earth did | 
get there?’’ 


Bottle terrariums are almost as simple to 


Heliotrope with sweet 


as the more usual kind. Pour in some drai 
material, pebbles perhaps, and then add soil Ss 
and tilt the bottle as you pour in each layer 
it lies evenly. 


Our 32-page booklet gives complete direction 
making terrariums and dish gardens of all ki: 
including landscaped, gardenia, orchid terrar 
Tells how to grow kitchen-window herb ee 








— 









Send 15c in coins for your copy of “Glass Ga 
dens and Novelty Indoor Gardens” to PA TH | 
FINDER HOME SERVICE, 635 Sixth Avenue, Ne i 
York City, N. Y. 
a following booklets are also available at 15: 
each: 
No, 161—‘‘New Ideas in Making Curtains and 
Draperies.’ 

No. 147—“How to Budget and Buy For Better | 
Living,” | 
a 
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RHYME & REASON 


| oe zeal knowledge is gotten, 











through lack of zeal knowledge is lost ; 
path of 
that 


a man who knows this double 
«in and loss thus place himself 
knowledge may grow. 

—BUDDHA 


* * * 


\n ounce of enterprise is worth a pound 
privilege. 
—FREDERIC R. MARVIN 


7 * * 


If little labor, little are our gains: 
Van’s fortunes are according to his pains. 


—HERRICK 
Speak clearly if you speak at all. 
—HOLMES 


* 7 * 


Words are the soul’s ambassadors. 
—HOWELL 


* * * 


only to those who , 
to guard 


God grants liberty 
e it, and are always ready 
| defend it. 

—DANIEL WEBSTER 


* * * 


the very last, he (Napoleon) had a 

of idea; that, namely—the taols to 

that can handle them. 
—LOCKHART 


* * * 





always surprised to 
good. 


VAUVENARGUES 


The wicked are 
ability-in the 


Is ever done, but it leaves somewhere 
{ record, written by fingers ghostly, 
!s a blessing or a curse, and mostly 
1 the greater weakness or greater strength | 
Of the acts which follow it. 


* —LONGFELLOW | 


No action, whether foul or fair, | 


decision is a near relative to 


ippiness. 


very 


—STANLEY MILLS 


* * * 


lhe willingness to take risks is our 
p of faith. Risk is a part of God’s 
e, alike to men and nations. 
—GEORGE E. WOODBERRY 


* * 7 


7 


n heap together the mistakes of 

lives, and create a monster they | 

Destiny. 
—JOHN OLIVER 


* * * 





Fear not the anger of the wise to raise; 
Those best can bear reproof who merit 
praise. 


—POPE | 


ien right, you can afford to 
temper. When wrong, you 
d to lose it. 


* * * 


keep 
J 
can't 


—FRANK E. 


The Great Lover 
I have loved: 
plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
d with blue lines; and feathery 
iery dust: 
roofs, beneath the lamp-light; the 
strong crust > 
iendly bread; and many tasting food; 
bows; and the blue bitter smoke of 
wood: 
radiant raindrops crouching in cool 
flowers; 


POLK 


And flowers themselves, that sway through 
sunny hours, 

Dreaming of moths that drink them under 
the mgon; 

Then, the cool kindliness of sheets, that 
soon 

Smooth away trouble; and the rough male 
kiss 

Of blankets; grainy wood; live hair that is 

Shining and srt bluesmassing clouds; 
the keen 

Unpassioned beauty of a great machine; 

The benison of hot water; furs to touch; 

The good smell of old clothes; and other 

such— 

The comfortable smell of friendly fingers, 

Hair’s fragrance, and the musty reek that 
lingers 

About dead leaves and last year’s ferns... 

Dear names, 

And thousand others throng to me! Royal 
flames ; 

Sweet water’s dimpling laugh from tap 
or spring; 

Holes in the ground; and voices that do 
sing; 
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Voices in laughter, too; and body’s pain, 

Soon turned to peace; and the deep-pant- 
ing train; 

Firm sands; the little dulling edge of foam 

That browns and dwindles as the wave 
goes home; 

And washen stones, gay for an hour; the 
cold 

Graveness of 
mould; 

Sleep; and high places; 
dew; 

And oaks; and 
glossy-new; 

And new peeled stic ks; and shining 
on grass;5- 

All these have bese my loves. 

~-RUPERT BROOKE 


* 7 * 


iron; most black earthen 


footprints in the 


brown horse-chestnuts, 


pools 


Would you end war? 
Create great Peace. 


—JAMES OPPENHEIM 


+ * * 


A very great part of the mischiefs that 
vex this world arises from words. 
—BURKE 








—_—- 








OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. 
million families. 


seil or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story te those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Each initial and group 


of ligures, aS well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





ALBUMS 


EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 

under transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. -Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ’em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spira] binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x ll-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending-on size. Order now, only $1.69 each Berv- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book TV- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C 


_BABY CHICKS 


PRICES SLASHED “FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 

Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes $6.25- 
100; Pullets $7.95; Cockerels $6.45. English White, 
Brown Leghorns $6.25; Pullets $11.95; Cockerels $2.50. 
Free Catalogue. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 8, Ram- 
sey, Indiana. 


BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


GRAY HAIR DARKENED—Easy natural way. No 

combing. No brushing in dyes. Reynaulds Hair 
Preparation revives original color, lustre. 
loose dandruff. Keeps hair groomed. Not an ordinary 
dye.- $1.00 Postpaid—positive money back guarantee. 
Reynaulds, Box 2892, Dallas, Texas. 

















WHO'S WHO IN AMERICAN ‘FASCISM. ~ 133 Self- 

Contradictions of the Bible. Either book 30c. 
c. O. D. or i (money order). Sun Company, 
2200 E. Grand River, Lansing, Mich. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


DO YOU WANT A NEW BUSINESS of your own with 

all the trade you can attend to? Then Become a 
Foot Correctionist and in a few weeks earn big in- 
come in service fees—not medical or chiropody—easy 
terms for home training, no further capital needed, 
no goods to buy, no agency. Address, Spencer Sys- 
tem 575, Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


CLINICS 


FREE BOOK—to Piles, Fistula, ~ Stomach and Colon 

sufferers. 122 pages. Illustrated. Latest institu- 
tional methods. Write today. McCleary Clinic, 2582 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


DENTAL PLATES _ 




















Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, im- 
pression material and illustrated catalog Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 386, 6217 S. Halsted 
St.. Chicago 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


SECURITY IN LAND. Washington, Minnesota, Mon- 

tana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for literature, list of 
typical bargains. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 107 
Northern Pacific Ry.. St. Paul, Minn 


MEDICAL 


FrATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, efc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 
Free—a postcard request will bring your Pree Booklet 
of Pacts by return mail. Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
Box PF’, Milford, Kansas. 


MEDICAL—(C ontinued) 





MEN PAST 40—If y you suffer "from Bladder trouble, 

sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfulness, exhaustion, loss of energy—these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflammation 
of very important glands. Dr. Ball's enlightening 
32 page Free book tells all about how you find soothin 
relief and new zest. Address: Ball Clinic, Dept. 630 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


ARTHRITIS, NEURITIS, Muscular Rheumatic Pains, 

etc. Effective aid for transient relief without drugs, 
from non-infl€ammatory nerve pains associated with 
these disorders, by using new improved (low frequency) 
Electro Activator, Free folder, 10-day trial offer, 
write—Unico, 3932 Field Ave., Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 


USE ATHEX to relieve Athlete's Foot, Sweaty, Itching 
Feet. 35c (coin) Products Development Co., La 
Crosse, Wis. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-35 WEEK As a Trained ~ practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 


cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-3, Chicago. 
ENN ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS—Take first step toward protecting “your 
invention—without obligation. Secure ‘‘Record of 
Invention” form and 48 page Book, ‘‘Patent Guide for 
the Inventor’’—Free. Time counts! Write today. 


Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 
1C37 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. ~ Secure 

booklet “How To Protect Your Invention.’’ No ob- 
ligation. McMorrow and Berman, Hegistered Patent 
Attorneys, 102-M Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Simple inventions often valu- 
able. Two advisory books—free. Victor Evans 
& Co., 482-C Victor Building, Washington b. Cc. 


PHOTO ALBUMS 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT AT TOP, under “Albums,” 
featuring new Easy-Mount Photo Album just what 
you need to hold and display your best prints. 


POULTRY 


MONEY to be made in poultry this year. Poultry 

Item tells why and how. This leading poultry 
magazine 4 months 10c. menty illustrated. Best 
writers. Get big bargain winter issues. The Poultry 
Item, Box 64, liersville, Pa. 


SONG POEMS WANTED | 


SONG POEMS-LYRICS WANTED by nationally known 

musical arranger. Publication guaranteed if ac- 
cepted. Send yours for offer. Charles Flesher, Box 
1990-H, Hollywood, California. 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
amphlet ee. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
ridgeport, | Conn 


SONGS WANTED—Original compositions considered 
for publication. Cinemart Music Publishers, Cine- 
mart Bidg., Hollywood, California. 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. Mc- 

Neil, Master of Music, §10-PF South Alexandria, 
Los Angeles, Calif se 
SONGWRITERS—Send poem for offer and Free 

Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building. Chicago 

_ VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 

FREE—Catalog 1941, describing all kinds of vegetable 

plants. Tells how to plant, spray and care or the 
garden. Write for your copy today. P. Pulwood, 
Tifton, Georgia. 


WANTED—METALS —-———- 


MERCURY. We pay $1.20/pound. Ship express. 
W-Terminal, Norwood, Massachusetts. 
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NEW Business Eneyelopedia 


Supplies just the information you want, the instant you need it. No searching and women lose money; they get, into the deepest trouble; pay expensive lawye 
in all kinds of places when you have this practical volume in your office and fees; are worried and harassed mentally; are defrauded and legally robbed: , 
home. S because they do not know simple points of law, in order to protect themse!, 

It is dangerous not to know some points of law. Thousands of cases might This book covers many points of law relating to business and human 
be cited where ignorance has caused untold suffering, loss of time and money lations. No mystifying terms, no technical language. Every statement |: 
—cases relating to marriage, personal relations, frauds, and bankruptcy. Men and so fascinating that you will read it for pleasure as well as knowled 


NEW— 
AUTHENTIC— 
PRACTICAL 


* Mibac 
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Just Publis} 


A treasure-house of 
: tal information w 
i, ; : | QUICKLY and Aci 
| ; Bee | RATELY answers 

conceivable quest 
that could arise in » 
ness, law and h 
Illustrations, legal 

ples, charts, tables, 


+; 
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Over 500 Pag 


ges 


BOUND IN 
BEAUTIFUL 
RED FABRIKOID 


MARBLED 
EDGES 


GOLD 
STAMPING 


STRONG 
CONSTRUCTION 


Actual Size 
Doubly Indexed 


Invaluable for 
Office or Home 


Bustness procedure 
accounting, law, build 
ing construction 
riage, automobiles 
—everything the 
age man should 
right at his finger 
Indeed, it is an at 
ney in book form wh 
saves you many a do 


ia $1.95 


Postpaid in U. 


SEND NO MONEY — MAIL THIS COUPON NAME 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, ADDRESS 
2414 Douglas Street,N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Please send me (in a plain container) THE BUSINESS ENCYCLOPEDIA. TOWN OR CITY.. . STATE 


I will pay tman $1.95 plus few cents stage on delivery. If I am not ; " 
satisfied Ry Fy — after jooding and wag for 5 days, I may return it Check here if enclosing $1.95 with Coupon, in which case we pay * 
te you and get my $1.95 back. postage charges. Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 





